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Figs. 1 and 2.—Ciotn anp AsTrRaAKHAN CLoAK.—Back aNnpD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 12-17. 


A REVIVED COTTAGE INDUSTRY. 
See illustration on page 68. 

N the old classic days every poet and philosopher of any stand- 

ing had his school of disciples, and a select band of followers 
who upheld and propagated his doctrines. Within the last few 
years the custom has revived in England in a modified form. 
When any modern celebrity gets a sufficient following, his ad- 
mirers form a society, hold meetings, read papers, and print them 
too. Already there are a Browning Society, a Carlyle Society, a 
Wordsworth Society, and St. George only knows how many Ruskin 
societies. 

It has, however, struck some good folks in Westmoreland that if 



































STREET AND 





HOUSE TOILETTES. 


you greatly admire a poet, it is better to put his ideas into actual 
practice than to write explanatory papers about them. For instance, 
Wordsworth lamented in many a melodious sonnet the extinction of 
the spinning-wheel, and Mr. Ruskin has over and over again elo- 
quently urged English women to spin and English men to weave, 
so Mr. Albert Fleming, of Langdale, aided by a band of energetic 
ladies, has determined to revive the old industry. Fifty years ago 
every cottage in Langdale had its wheel, and every housewife her 
chest of homespun linen—linen that outlasted generations, and 
that neither moth nor rust could corrupt. This halcyon state of 
things is to be restored. The country-side was scoured for old 
spinning-wheels ; they were routed out of dusty lofts and lumber- 
rooms; they were patched up, mended, and once more set going, 

















Fig. 3.—Ciora anp Vetiver Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 60. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., 


Figs. 1-11. 


and the village carpenter was Srdered to make fifteen new wheels, 
modelled exactly on the old pattern. Just now there happens to 
be a rage for reviving old industries, from Windsor tapestries 
down to beet-root sugar, but this spinning revival commends it- 
self to various minds in a special way. The poetic and esthetic 
people love it for its associations, the practical section appreci- 
ates its durable results, and the philanthropic folks heartily in- 
dorse it, for are there not scattered on the hill-sides many poor 
old dames too old to sew, too feeble to go out cleaning, and yet 
well able to sit by their firesides and spin, if only some one will 
buy their thread ? 

So all goes well. Mr. Ruskin sanctions the scheme in this world, 
and Mr. Wordsworth, we doubt not, beams approval from the next. 
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A picturesque cottage was secured in Elterwater 
and transformed into a spinning house or school, 
and there the old women come from far and near 
to be taught. Our illustration shows the interior 
of the house. When any old woman can produce 
a thread worth weaving, she has the free use of 
a spinning-wheel, and bears it home in triumph. 
The flax when spun is taken to the house, and 
duly weighed and tested. The market price is 
fixed at the encouraging rate of two shillings per 
pound of good thread, and at this rate a good 
spinster can earn seven shillings a week. The 
weaving is the next process. An old loom was 
discovered in a back yard in Kendal. It arrived 
at Elterwater one wet and windy night in rather 
a fragmentary condition, and the populace turned 
out to welcome it. Kendal, too, had preserved an 
old weaver, and he also was imported and set to 
work. 

Mr. Fleming’s ambition had been to carry out 
the whole process, from the flax in the field to 
the sheet on the bed, but this was found impossi- 
ble, and: the flax comes from Ireland. Whether 
the spinning revival is ever likely to pay in a 
commercial sense is an open question, but even 
in this age of shoddy and stucco there are some 
faithful souls who despise machine-made goods, 
and desire the hand-spun stuffs. There certainly 
exists a demand for the Langdale linen, for orders 
have come in from’ all parts of England._ The 
linen is especially adapted “for sheeting, pillow- 
slips, and personal wear, and is much used for 
crewel and other fancy work. 





THE TRIP OF THE BELL. 
By WALLACE BRUCE, 
ROM northern tide 
To bayou wide 

With homage meet 
The old bell greet! 
Uncovered stand 
Through all the land 
While chimes peal out 
Its royal route! 


Ring, Baltimore! 

Thy Ches’peake shore 
By nobler guest 

Was never prest. 
With loyal pride 
Swell free and wide 
Thy chorus grand, 
“My Maryland!” 


Ring, Washington ! 
The bell that won 
Triumphant fame 
In freedom’s name 
Waits at thy gate 
In sovereign state. 
With anthem sweet 
Columbia greet! 


sing, Richmond, ring! 
Warm tribute bring, 
Dominion old, 

Where patriots bold 
Oppression spurned 

With words that burned, 
From Sumter’s strand 
To Plymouth’s sand. 


Atlanta, ring ! 

Proud steeples swing 
With welcome note 
From brazen throat! 
The bell salute 
Whose lips, now mute, 
Bade tyrants cower 
To freedom’s power. 


Ring, New Orleans! 
Fair queen of queens, 
The centuries share 
Thy reverend prayer: 
God guard the bell 
Which rang so well 
Our nation’s birth ~ 
And manhood’s worth ! 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERLODICALS. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884, Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harrer & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 
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IN SCARLET FEVER TIME. 
NE of the usual accompaniments of the 
colder season of the year is that terror 

of all mothers, the scarlet fever, which, al- 
though confined to no particular season, and 
having, like death, all seasons for its own, 
nevertheless seems always to rage with more 
vehemence when the mercury gets down 
among the small figures. 

Unlike the measles, which most mothers 
think it desirable for their children to have 
early, there is almost -no pains which wise 
mothers will not take to avert from their 


children this fearful evil, than which no, 


other disease is so much to be dreaded. And 
it is justly that this dread is felt; not even 





the small-pox is so deserving of it, for al- 
thongh that sometimes takes life, and often 
beauty, it seldom, after good recovery, does 
further damage. But the scarlet fever, even 
if the little patient escapes with life, is as 
likely as not to poison the blood, to injure 
the brain, to destroy the hearing, or to af- 
fect to deadly purpose some vital organ with 
long and slow and painful decay.” Por’s ter- 
rible story of the Masque of the Red Death 
had in it some elements of the horror that 
belongs to this pestilence that walketh by 
noonday ; and we have known an aged phy- 
sician who never could speak of this espe- 
cial form of fever without tears springing 
to his eyes, so much misery to child and 
parent and household had he seen it bring 
about. 

When we see a disease which, even on re- 
covery, drags after it in most instances long 
sequel of other ailments, often veiled and 
obscure and not easy to reach and treat— 
kidney affections, lung troubles, glandular 
difficulties, idiocy, and the .rest—we can 
judge of the virulence of the original thing 
itself. And ifby any chance we'see the child 
itself enduring the first distress, the final 
agony, crying out in blind wonder at its own 
suffering, yielding up its brief life perhaps 
in delirium, perhaps in faintness, with the 
pangs of suspense and despair of the mother 
bending .over it, and the desolation of the 
home it leaves so empty ofits sweet pre- 
sence, till it seems as if there were nothing 
but suffering in the world—when by any 
chance we have seen all this, have fought 
our own fight with a disease capable of work- 
ing such woe—then it seems to us that we 
would almost give our own life rather than 
be the means of diffusing such trouble, of 
increasing the suffering of the world, of 
bringing such pain and sorrow upon anoth- 
er person who loved a child. 

Yetsit is an almost universal thing for 
families—every individual of whom would 
feel all this shrinking from increasing the 
sorrows of the world—instead of doing their 
utmost to prevent the spread of the terrible 
infection, acting with an almost criminal 
carelessness in the matter, and that, of 
course, with no intention other than good 
ones, but partly from ignorance and part- 
ly from thoughtlessness and partly from a 
general trusting to luck. There is a case 
of fever in the house; they isolate it, and 
then they think they have done their whole 
duty; they themselves, if not-needed in at- 
tendance, go and come, here and there, in 
and out, as they please. “Oh, it is only a 
slight case!” they answer you if you ques- 
tion their action, forgetful of the fact that 
the most malignant form can be developed 
from the contagion of the very’ slightest 
case of scarlatina, scarlatina being the ge- 
neric name of the disease in any form, and 
not merely of its lightest development. The 
doctor goes and comes unavoidably through 
the hall and up and down the common stair- 
way between the door and the sick-room, 
nobody knows how many germs of the dis- 
ease clinging to the -woollen fibres of his 
garments to be scattered in the hall and on 
the stairs, over which the rest of the family 
pass necessarily many times a day, to gath- 
er them up in their own clothes, and have 
them ready to disseminate whenever they 
go out among people. The nurses, too, and 
those in attendance on the sick-room, go up 
and*down into the kitchen and elsewhere 
about the house, carrying with them more 
or Jess of the atmosphere of the room and 
all that belongs to it, again to be possibly 
caught up by those who have never gone 
near the patient; and the very dogs and 
cats about the place, to say nothing of the 
flies, are liable to gather the dangerous un- 
known force in their long fur, and bring it 
to the other members of the family. Ifthen 
these other members of the family, thus vir- 
tually contaminated, go out freely on the 
street, what deadly work is it they do, all 
unintentionally and unconsciously, what 
seeds of death and sorrow do they scatter 
with every wave of their garments as they 
walk and as they encotinter people on the 
streets or venture into houses! 

Doubtless it is hard and unpleasant, a 
sort of imprisonment, indeed, for people not 
immediately concerned in the work for the 
sick to shut themselves up when such a trou- 
ble is in the house; but there are always 
ways for them to get enough fresh air to 
keep themselves in health. And for the 
rest of it, if the thing comes, it should be re- 
ceived like any other dispensation, and borne 
with becoming strength and self-denial, even 
if that requires abstinence from church and 
concert and call, the foregoing of the morn- 
ing shopping and the afternoon stroll. For 
fully three weeks after the patient is out of 
danger and convalescing a process called 
desquamation—a shedding of the scarf skin 
—goes on with the little person, and every 
flake of that cuticle wafted abroad is but 
inoculation of the disease wherever re- 
ceived. Isolation, then,can not be too much 


‘regarded; and if we do not here speak of 


disinfection it is because we believe every- 





body in the world must now know the val- 
ne and necessity of that in its most extend- 
ed form, while many forget or are not aware 
of the need of complete isolation. There is 
nothing fine in the courage or bravado of 
those who would visit or go errands to the 
dwellings where this sickness exists.. It is 
very easy to be courageous for other people, 
and it is other people, and not one’s self, 
that the grown person endangers by going 
into the -way of the disease, and those other 
people helpless little children. Grown people 
aré seldom in much danger of receiving the 
contagion for themselves, but they can car- 
ry it instheir clothes; and knowing this, and 
"knowing the alarming vitality of the germ, 
and how long afterward it can maintain 
this devastating vitality with unimpeached 
power, they would be acting with total want 
of principle, and even of decent-human char- 
ity, if they did not avoid going to the house 
where scarlet fever exists, and did not also 
avoid those who come out of that house. 
When people who are aware of the danger 
do avoid those who have come out from these 
fatal doors it is not for themselves, it Should 
be remembered, nor indeed-always for those 
dear to them as life itself, but quite as often 
for the sake of those dear as life to others; 
and no one has a right to be offended at this 
avoidance. It is not the people themselves 
who are thus avoided; it is the terrible trou- 
ble whose companionship lurks about them. 
The very individuals who avoid them, or 
who feel compelled to condemn their want 
of consideration and care in going abroad, 
would, it is very likely, go to their houses 
and remain with them, helping and cheer- 
ing them as long as the necessity lasted, but 
not daring to go out into the world again so 
long as the least danger of communicating 
the evil remained. Instead of being offend- 
ed at the avoidance, all persons, on the other 
hand, would do well to prevent the necessi- 
ty of such avoidance by keeping out of the 
way themselves, and by voluntarily and 
spontaneously, with noble regard for oth- 
ers, even if Quixotic regard, maintaining 
themselves and their house in a sort of 
quarantine, which, uncomfortable as it may 
be to them, is infinitely better than sickness 
and death and the sorrow of vacant houses 
to others. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
JOHN BULL’S DAUGHTERS. 


f is not strange that the American publishers 
of M. Max O’Rell refused to translate or print 

his Filles de John Bull. It is one of those ex- 
asperating French books that distribute a few 
admirable facts and suggestions through a mass 
of indecent trash.*° The author, made temporarily 
famous by the success of John Bull et son Ile 
(John Bull and his Island), shows in this new 
book the bad quality kept in the background 
through that greatly overpraised work, the satyr 
side of the under-bred Frenchman, who can not 
talk ten minutes about women without some bit 
of unclean facetiousness, M. O’Rell has evident- 
ly chosen for himself one of the most dangerous 
of models and one of the most inimitable of art- 
ists, Gustave Droz, who has created for himself 
a new literary school of what may be called con- 
jugal indecency. In these books b/asé Freneh- 
men, in search of a wholly new flavor of excite- 
ment, turn and coquet with their own wives, and 
lead them on to all sorts of delicate indelicacy, 
which is supposed to be rather a moral enter- 
tainment than otherwise, inasmuch as the parties 
are legally married. A clever American woman 
once said that in French fiction nothing was 
worse than the immorality except the moralizing ; 
and in these books of the Droz school, unlike the 
common French novels, it is best to leave uncut 
the pages that paint scenes between husbands and 
wives. With clumsier touch M. O' Rell follows his 
leader; his charming French countess declares 
that she rather likes to have her husband make 
her blush; his charming English lady thinks it 
pleasanter to make her husband do the blushing ; 
and it is clear that if the author had his way the 
art of blushing would soon vanish. Fortunately 
he is still, in some degree, on his good behavior— 
for a Frenchman—but it is formidable to think 
what he may soon come to if he keeps on writing 
books, 

In extracting the- few grains of wheat from 
this disreputable chaff, it is first to be said that 
it gives us, like all French books on English so- 
ciety, the curious spectacle of our fair English 
cousins criticised at precisely the point where 
they criticise our sisters and our daughters, and 
perhaps ourselves. What an American girl is 
to an English critic, that an English girl is to M. 
Max O’Rell. “ These, then, are John Bull’s fem- 
inine companions—pretty young girls, a little too 
bold [un peu trop hardies]; virtuous wives, a lit- 
tle too much deferred to; good mothers, a little 
too much neglected.” Is it not as if an English- 
man were speaking after a day’s journey with 
Daisy Miller and her kin? Is it glamour or is it 
progress that_ makes every race view the women 
on its western border with alarm? To the Ori- 
ental, Daisy Miller is a type of all Europe; to M. 
O’Rell she is English; for the English people, 
including Mr. Henry James, she is American. 
Cross the Atlantic, and it is no better. The Bos- 
tonian or Philadelphian finds her an admirable 
picture of a type to be found, no doubt, he thinks, 
in Chicago; while the Chicago critic perhaps as- 
signs her unhesitatingly to Omaha or San Fran- 
cisco. Westward the course of Daisy takes its 





way. So thoroughly does she seem to be assign- 
ed by meridians of longitude that perhaps Gen- 
eral Walker, if he takes—as is to be hoped—the 
next United States census, will put her, as he 
does everything else, into a colored chart or tab- 
ular view, and show us by successive shadings on 
what meridian every State or city “ locates” its 
Daisy Miller. 

And when we follow the main charge into its 
specifications, we find a singular analogy between 
what M. O’Rell observes in England and what 
inglish observers report of America, Take, for 
instance, the alleged freedom of social inter- 
course between youths and maidens. I heard 
the other day from an eye-witness a lively ac- 
count of the dismay of a British party when a 
young girl from the West--of course “thie 
West,” my informant being from an Atlantic 
city—was telling them of her evening interviews 
with her admirers. “Of course,” they said, 
“your mother is always present?” “You 
wouldn’t be so mean, would you, mother?” re- 
plied the indignant Daisy, and her placid mother 
shook her head. The British inquirer shudder- 
ed, But where, then, lies the field of observation 
of M. Max O’Rell? Not, surely, in America ; yet 
in his very first chapter he has to coin the word 
“ sweethearting,” apologizing for it on the ground 
that as the thing is unknown in his country, it is 
necessary to borrow a phrase. ‘ Sweethearting,” 
he says, “could not exist in France, where the 
most thoroughly betrothed lovers [les amoureux 
les mieux fiancés| can rarely repeat their vows of 
love unless in presence of a future mother-in-law” 
(p. 14). ‘He then goes on to describe the extraordi- 
nary freedom of persona] intercourse permitted to 
“sweethearts” in England, their solitary walks 
and talks and interviews, and ends charitably, 
with the self-same concession that usually closes 
the similar chapter in books of English travel in 
America, that, after all, harm very rarely comes 
from this perilous freedom, “c'est une exception 
Sort rare.” 

And when he becomes serious enough to give 
a real opinion it is curious to find in the best 
chapter in the book that he heartily gives his 
adhesion to the freer education of the English 
girl. “She is,” he says, “the heroine of English 
society....Free and accessible, she is more at- 
tractive as a woman, though perhaps less winning 
as a future wife, than the shy and gentle young 
girl in France. She goes out alone, travels alone, 
and shakes your hand in a way that half dislo- 
cates it;ishe likes to walk, ride, and play lawn 
tennis, thus developing both her figure and her 
taste for flirtation” (p.118). As she walks, he 
continues, she swings her arms in a way that 
promises a ready blow for any one who should 
insult her. Her frank and bold bearing (son al- 
lure franche et hardie) is the surest protection ; 
it is the bearing that marks confidence and the 
sense of security. Then he goes on to say that 
the young married woman is more seductive in 
France than in England; that her liberty begins 
where the English woman’s ends; but he says, 
emphatically, “ The freedom and confidence giv- 
en in England to youth, even to childhood, are 
far better fitted to create feelings of self-respect, 
of self-assertion, and of responsibility than the 
system of supervision and distrust under which 
children are reared in France, whether at home 
or at school.” This serious opinion, from a keen 
and rather cynical observer, is worth all the rail- 
lery and persiflage of the book, and one is tempt- 
ed to ask, if this opinion is true in England, why 
not in America? Somewhere between the con- 
vent novice and Daisy Miller there must be a 
happy medium, and who shall say at what precise 
meridian of longitude this intermediate type is to 
be found flourishing ? ae sa 








HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR 
GIRLS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


\HE enjoyment of physical comfort is such a 
matter of course with the majority of Amer- 
ican women in easy circumstances that they sel- 
dom think how far it may eventually be affected 
by their daily habits. The idea of following any 
definite system of living for the purpose of in- 
suring sound health is a novel one to most of our 
young girls; in fact, some actual annoyance of 
illness is frequently the first call their attention 
has in this direction. But certain modifications 
of careless habits of diet, exercise, and dress, 
easily made, result naturally in the substitution 
of an absolutely sanitary existence for one weight- 
ed with unhealthful conditions. Without seek- 
ing to curtail youth of its joyousness, let us see 
how far, under the conditions which prevail in 
the lives of many of our girls, it can be passed 
as the natural prelude to a vigorous and happy 
maturity. 

First, in regard to diet, while those who are 
“in society” are becoming wise in regard to 
certain plats, probably under the guidance of 
some amused gourmand, or having caught some 
point of “training” from their athletic friends, 
with home-keeping girls there is a degree of 
indifference to food and drink never found 
among men of their own age and class; they lit- 
erally take no heed of what they shall eat and 
drink. If they have any preference, it lies usual- 
ly in the way of sweets, confectionery, cake, and 
pastry, and, for substantial fare, bread and butter 
and tea frequently make up the delicate limit. 
They may not thrive upon such food, even al- 
though all the chances of youth are in their fa- 
vor, especially if they are engaged in hard study ; 
but they do not realize the fact,and a woful 
physical future is theirs unless some care-taker 
is by to remind them that the powers of body 
and mind flourish simultaneously, and that phys- 
ical recuperation must go on equally with the 
expenditure of vital energy. Women, at any pe- 
riod of life, while they need liberal diet, do not 
require the same kind of food as men; a vigor- 
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ous man, engaged in any pursuit which insures 
him plenty of out-door exercise, can digest and 
assimilate almost every known aliment; but, like 
men who lead sedentary lives, women require 
food which is both nutritious and digestible. For 
instance, mutton, poultry, and game are preferable 
to beef, veal, and fresh pork; salads and succu- 
lent vegetables, such as lettuce, celery, asparagus, 
spinach, and tomatoes, are more suitable than the 
edible roots and leguminous varieties ; red-blood- 
ed fish, such as trout, salmon, and sturgeon, may 
with advantage occasionally replace meat; and 
plain puddings, made with milk and suet, are more 
wholesome desserts than rich cakes and pastry ; 
good milk, pure water, and light wines are better 
beverages for women than strong tea or coffee. 
At breakfast tea should not be taken, because it 
retards the assimilation of nutriment at the time 
when the system is most in need of immediate 
refreshment. Warm tea and coffee are popular 
breakfast drinks because they impart a sense of 
comfort directly they are taken, on account of 
their stimulating properties ; of the two, coffee 
is the least objectionable, especially if it is made 
with much milk, in the French way; but cocoa, 
chocolate, and warm milk are far more wholesome, 
because they combine nourishment with warmth 
and agreeable flavor. 

If there is any lack of appetite, a cup of hot 
milk or chocolate should be taken immediately 
upon rising; short exercise in the open air, if 
the weather is fine, or a light gymnastic exercise 
for about five minutes, should follow. This course 
will usually give rise to a natural desire for food, 
unless there is some illness pending, in which 
case a physician’s care is needed. The breakfast 
should consist of milk, cocoa, or chocolate as a 
drink, and some light dish of eggs, fish, or meat, 
together with bread or toast and fruit. When 
this indisposition to breakfast exists the food 
taken in the evening should be very digestible 
and not excessive, and the sleeping apartment 
should be thoroughly ventilated. 

The arrangement of the sleeping room has 
much to do with the health of the occupant. If, 
as is generally the case at boarding-schools, the 
room is occupied more or less during the day, it 
should be thoroughly aired before bed-time, and 
the windows left open far enough to insure a 
supply of fresh air during the night; even in 
winter this rule should be followed, and plenty 
of blankets used to keep the sleeper comfortably 
warm. Both appetite and complexion largely 
depend upon abundance of fresh air in the sleep- 
ing apartment. 

The breakfast of school-girls is the most im- 
portant meal of the day; not only have they to 
replace in the blood the nutritive elements which 
have been assimilated during the night to meet 
the demands of growth and development, but 
they must provide for the activity of mind and 
body which their daily tasks impose upon them. 
It is an old saying that a boy is always hungry ; 
it is equally true that if a girl is not hungry at 
least three times a day, she is in some wrong 
physical condition, The unnatural appetites 
which sometimes prevail among girls for pickles, 
chalk, slate-pencils, and like queer fare, always 
indicate a perverted state of the system, that 
should be promptly investigated by the physi- 
cian. 

Extremes of obesity and Jeanness, unless they 
are family characteristics, are indicative of a dis- 
turbed physical balance. Obesity may result from 
an ill-regulated diet as well as from overeating. 
While superfluous nourishment is stored up in the 
system in the form of fat, a similar condition 
may be caused by the undue excess of starch and 
sugar in the food, so that the appearance may 
seem to indicate high health when in fact the 
needs of the body are imperfectly met. The ap- 
petite of girls often inclines them to the use of 
bread and butter and sweets rather than to a 
mixed diet. The remedy in this case would be 
an intelligent explanation to them of the need of 
the system for this mixed diet of meat, vegeta- 
bles, and farinaceous food, the scant use or entire 
avoidance of tea and coffee, combined with abun- 
dant out-door exercise and active games which 
favor the increase of appetite. Where there is 
a hereditary tendency to obesity, plenty of exer- 
cise should be taken persistently, and the food 
should consist of the lean meats, poultry, game, 
red-blooded fish, fruit, and the succulent vegeta- 
bles. The vegetables which contain an excess of 
starch and sugar, such as potatoes, beets, pars- 
nips, and carrots, should be avoided, together 
with fresh white bread, pastry, cakes, and sweets 
in general, All anti-fat remedies should be strict- 
forbidden, as should every extreme dietetic mea- 
sure. The drinking of vinegar is almost suicidal ; 
even the comparatively moderate Banting system 
should not be followed except under a physician’s 
direction. When leaness accompanies the use of 
an abundant and varied diet, and the general 
health is fair, it does not indicate any unfavorable 
state; on the contrary, the capacity for exercise 
is increased, and the physical balance is in favor 
of resistance to disease. When leanness is the re- 
sult of an attack of illness, of impaired or faulty 
nutrition, or of overwork, the remedy is to be 
sought in.the use of abundance of digestible and 
nutritious food of a varied character, a moderate 
degree of exercise, and plenty of sleep. 

Now that the literature of physical culture is 
on the increase, it has become a promising field 
for individual experiment ; following it under in- 
telligent guidance, the general health is benefited, 
and in special instances definite results can be ef- 
fected. It has taken its place as a recognized 
feature in the education of young women as tend- 
ing to the more perfect and equal development 
of mind and body. Of course the muscular ex- 
ercise it involves should be so graded as to avoid 
overtaxing the strength ; therefore, where there 
is any tendency to illness, it falls as properly un- 
der the direction of the physician as the adminis- 
tration of medicine. The growing popularity of 
out-door life with our girls and young women is 
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enjoyment in living natural to their sex. 

The sanitary value of baths is acknowledged, 
and has already been discussed in the Bazar, so 
that here it is only necessary to remind the reader 
that different forms of the bath produce different 
effects, the cold bath being tonic, and requiring 
sufficient vigor to insure reaction from the first 
shock it occasions, the relaxing effect of the warm 
bath making it necessary to guard against taking 
cold after it. Any excess in the use of the Rus- 
sian or Turkish bath is to be avoided, especially 
where there is a tendency to heart-disease. The 
use of all baths favors a free action of the skin, 
and as a matter of course when the skin is abso- 
lutely clean the complexion is improved. The 
use of aromatic waters, oils, and perfumes in the 
bath is desirable from a sanitary point of view as 
well as a matter of physical luxury, Aromatic 
odors are to a degree disinfectant, and all agree- 
able perfumes have a more or less soothing effect 
upon the nervous system, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR HOODS, BONNETS, ETC. 


ie cigs og hoods of fur are used for 
W sleighing and for travelling in the winter. 
They are made of some short fleece for the head 
piece and cape, and are bordered with fur that has 
very long fleece and is of another color. Those of 
the black Persian lamb are liked with merely a 
pleated frill of black satin on the edge, a lining 
of quilted red satin, a deep cape to fall on the 
shoulders, and strings of black ribbon. The seal- 
skin hoods are more youthful-looking, and are 
bordered with shaded gray chinchilla, or with a 
quaint trimming of mink tails, or else of the cost- 
ly sea-otter. The most popular hoods are those 
made of the various kinds of seal-skin—the Cape 
seal, the durable Alaska, or the fine Shetland, 
and the trimmings most used are the different 
kinds of otter, either that called the natural, or 
the partly plucked, or else that which has all the 
stiff hairs plucked from it. When sable tails 
are used for the trimming a seal hood may cost 
as high as $75; the most inexpensive are those 
made of Cape seal, for $16. When knitted hoods 
are used they are of soft dark colors, gray, gold- 
en brown, or other shades like fur, and have 
fleecy borders, or else they are finished with a fur 
border. Velvet and velveteen hoods are made 
in dark brown or red shades, and are edged with 
a band of marabout feathers, or of one of the pop- 
ular trimming furs, such as black marten or bea- 
ver, or they may have a roll or a thick binding of 
black Persian lamb all around the front and on 
the curtain, 

Small capotes, turbans, and English round hats 
of fur seal are preferred to hoods by young ladies, 
and the addition of some fur trimming to any- 
dark velvet bonnet makes it appropriate for sleigh- 
ing parties. The milliners put a band of Astra- 
khan or of mink fur on the brim of red, blue, or 
brown velvet bonnets, or else two miniature heads 
of some fur-bearing animal are placed on one 
side, while furriers make entire capotes of the 
black Persian lamb, of gray krimmer, or of seal- 
skin. 

NEW MUFFS. 

A small muff accompanies the hood or bonnet 
of fur, and also those of velvet trimmed with fur. 
There is quite a new effect given to flat muffs by 
gathering them together in front, disclosing their 
gay satin linings, and trimming them with a large 
satin bow, on which rests a miniature head of a 
seal or otter. Tails of the animals are again add- 
ed at each end of the muff. For very dressy oc- 
casions there are now round and fluffy muffs of 
some long light fur such as dotted natural lynx, 
or the blue lynx, or else silver-fox fur. Soft bag 
muffs of velvet are suspended around the neck 
by a cord made of velvet, and are liked for skat- 
ing or for shopping; these have a kind of revers 
of fur turned over at the top, and are very hand- 
some made of brown velvet with mink revers, 
and worn with a poke bonnet of the same velvet 
that has mink revers on the front of its pointed 
brim. 

CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES. 


Dark fur robes are used for ladies’ carriages 
this winter. The height of luxury in such mat- 
ters is found in the sable tail robes of Hudson 
Bay sable skins, with tails of the animals hang- 
ing at intervals, but these cost $250 each, and 
are therefore seldom seen, as very rich women 
content themselves with the fashionable black 
bear robe, which has long warm fleece, and may 
be had as low as $35, though’ there are many 
more costly. Seal-skin robes, either in their natu- 
ral gold brown or colored dark maroon, are in great 
favor, as are also those of the shaded beaver and 
the black jennet. Ladies who wear mourning 
use a black Astrakhan robe, or else one of black 
bear. For infants’ carriages downy soft white 
robes are made of the long wrinkled fleece of the 
Chinese dog, which is also used for muffs; for 
dark robes for babies the Cape seal is chosen, or 
the hamster, with its prettily mottled brown sur- 
face, or else the spotted fawn is made up with a 
corduroy band all around it. For the foot of a 
coupé or for a baby’s carriage there are warm 
fur mats made from the skin of a grizzly bear or 
of the dark brown bear, with a border of black 
goat-skin with very long fleece. For gentlemen’s 
carriages the robes most used are of dark bear- 
skins or wolverines, the hair seal, or the coon 
robes with tails hanging at intervals. For four- 
in- hand coaches there are English - looking 
robes that are curved at the top to come up 
high and protect the driver’s chest; these are 
made of deer-skins bordered all around with cor- 
duroy, and are furnished with two very ample 
pockets. For sleighs are very large robes of the 
tiger or bear skins, made with the upper part of 
the animal’s head mounted on one end to be 








thrown over the back of the sleigh. Foot-muffs 
of hair seal or of leopard-skins warmly wadded 
are added inside the sleigh, while for ornament- 
ing the horse’s head there are plumes for each 
side made of a fox’s tail, and there are chest and 
saddle pieces to be added to the harness, made of 
seal or other short fur, to which are attached 
many small bells. Plush robes are made of the 
seal-skin plush that copies the fur so well, and 
also of very long-fleeced plush that is shaded in 
dark rich hues of brown, red, or gray. The seal- 
skin cap worn by gentlemen when sleighing is in 
the Canadian fashion, with high round crown and 
a band that may be turned down about the ears 
for greater warmth. Great-coats are shown also 
of seal-skin, but the preference this winter is for 
cloth coats lined with fur that is seen only on 
the collar and cuffs, Ladies dressed for sleigh- 
ing parties are covered from head to foot with 
fur garments, or else with heavy cloth. or velvet 
wraps that are trimmed with fur. One of the 
features this winter is the use of fur rolls like a 
binding or a boa of fur around the neck and 
down the entire fronts of the cloak, 


INDIA-SHAWL DRES: 





mS, ETC. 


A novel use is being made of India cashmere 
shawls, viz., to form a skirt and vest of them, 
with a basque and drapery of black chuddah, 
or the genuine India cashmere that costs from 
$5 to $10 a yard. The plain round skirt of 
the shawl is pleated at the back, and may have 
a wide border of black velvet at the bottom to 
protect it. The black chuddah over-skirt has a 
Greek apron that is passed under and through a 
slit high on the left side of the shawl skirt, 
while on the right side there is a bunch of black 
faille loops and ends trimmed across with cash- 
mere fringe. The black basque is short and 
round, without any pleats in the back, but has a 
wide fold or binding of black velvet around it, 
also a velvet revers on one side of the Breton 
vest of the gay shawl figures. 

For long-waisted figures the short plastron is 
preferred to the long vest, which is only becom- 
ing to those who are short-waisted. The velvet 
plastrons in wool, faille, or velvet dresses are cut 
narrow, and are rounded just at the top of the 
darts. Sometimes they have a revers on each 
side, while on wool dresses they are edged with 
rows of braid. 

EVENING TOILETTES. 

The round Récamier waist grows in favor for 
young ladies’ evening dresses. One of the pret- 
tiest of these is of pink China crape draped from 
the shoulders, where a pale green velvet band 
and roses support it, to meet a soft sash of green 
velvet that forms the back drapery, and, indeed, 
all the back of the skirt. The front is made up 
of many festoons of the pink crape edged with 
lighter pink feather fringe. A second dress is 
of white crape tucked to the waist, with a short 
Josephine corsage and dull red velvet sash. This 
waist is half-high, and the crape is gathered on 
the shoulders, lapped in surplice fashion, and 
there is a red velvet collar to fill up the short 
space left bare on the neck. A ciel blue faille has 
the corsage square, half-low, pointed, and with 
short puffed sleeves. A wreath of rose-buds trims 
one side of the square and across the front. The 
skirt is made up of seven flounces of Valenciennes 
lace mounted on pink silk, and on this is a Greek 
apron of the blue faille, which is edged with flow- 
ers like those on the corsage. 


FLOWERS FOR THE HAIR. 


Only one or two flowers are in the small clus- 
ter that is now worn on the high coiffure, and 
these are sometimes set on a feather aigrette, or 
else they form a wreath from which the aigrette 
springs. Orchids, fleur-de-lis, sweet-pea, and oth- 
er flowers not much used hitherto as garniture 
are preferred to roses, forget-me-nots, or carna- 
tions, though the latter are not abandoned. Sil- 
vered or gilded sprays that represent metal flow- 
ers are used on soft woollen or heavy velvet dra- 
peries. 

VARIETIES. 


Basket plaits worn round and round on the 
crown of the head and just below it are fast be- 
coming popular. Braids in three plaits are used 
instead of coils by those who retain the low 
coiffure. 

Fine ladies’ cloth of bright poppy red is chosen 
for the most elaborate Balmoral skirts, and the 
new fashion is to put flounces of Valenciennes 
lace on these, not on the outside only, but far up 
on the inside. 

There are also petticoats of red satin with 
steel springs across the back, and above these 
are two hair-filled puffs for the tournure. White 
woollen lace and insertions of the same wool are 
the trimmings. 

The prettiest house jackets are of pale blue, rose, 
or poppy red satin surah, laid in pleats down the 
middle of the front and back, and trimmed on 
the entire edge and fronts with gathered black 
thread lace. A sash belt of red velvet is worn 
with these, or it may be merely in front. 

Very dressy frilling for the neck and sleeves 
of silk dresses is made of finely pleated crépe 
lisse, which is edged with exceedingly small beads, 
either pearls, crystal, or gilt. 

For information received thanks are due C. G. 
GuntuEr’s Sons; ARNOLD, ConstasBie, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrrery & Co.; and 
Srern Broruers. 





In the early part of the last century an old 
lady sitting to Hupson, the portrait painter, 
told him that in her childhood she sat to VAn- 
DYCK, and he showed her many of his pictures. 
On her asking him why he painted all the faces 
so pale, he replied that he painted for time, and 
time would darken them. Hupson told this to 
Sir Josuua ReYNoLps, he to Noxtucors, the 











latter to Haypon, that artist to Frits, and the 
last to Seymour Lucas, the succession handing 
down the statement without the aid of print 
from a time before the death of CHARLEs I. 

—GouNoD has been giving Madume SEMBRICH 
his ideas of Marguerite, and she has been study- 
ing Mignon with AMBROIsE THOMAS. 

—The town of Etretat has bought Henry 
Bacon’s painting of the cremation of an Indian 
prince there. 

—Cowen’s delicious “Scandinavian Sym- 
phony,” played some time ago in New York, 
has just been heard in Dresden, and pronounced 
there one of the important works of the gener- 
ation. 

—Whien the mills of Mr. MicwaEL Srmpson, 
a Boston millionaire lately deceased, were burn- 
ed down, every workman who had other people 
dependent on him received regular wages while 
the new mills were building. 

—When the Rev. Patrick Bronrté, father of 
CHARLOTTE, was married, the Rev. W. MorGAan 
wus married at the same time, the two marrying 
cousins, and each performing the ceremony for 
the other. 

—The reason that Mrs. Saran Lorp, of North 
Berwick, Maine, lived to be ninety-nine years 
old may be that until four years ago she never 
saw a train of cars. 

—Justin McCartuy’s dinner bell is a camel 
bell from Jerusalem, and WrLuiAM BLAck’s is a 
cow bell from the Roman Campagna. 

—Miss Louise For, a young teacher in Bev 
erly, Massachusetts, recently marshalled the 
three hundred and fifty children in the school 
building, that was already a sheet of flame, with 
such order and discipline that every child was 
saved. 

—The top of Mount Carmel is now occupied 
by an American whose wine cellar is a Biblical 
tomb in the recesses of the hill. 

—In relation to the ventilation of bedrooms, 
Horace MANN used to say that since the atmos- 
phere was forty miles deep all round the globe, 
it was a useless economy to breathe it more 
than once. 

—Patti seldom goes out-of-doors in winter 
without filling her ears with cotton, and pro 
tecting her mouth with a handkerchief if she 
speaks, just as the owner of a precious violin 
would protect his instrument. 

—Mrs. Punitzer, of New York, distributed at 
Christmas time fifteen hundred dollars’ worth 
of toys, candies, and clothes among a hundred 
and ten children of poor parents in the city. 

—Pope LEo has made a vigorous appeal against 
the divorce bill now before the Ltalian Cham- 
bers. 

—A falling meteor recently killed Mr. Jutius 
RABBLE, & farmer, near Somerset, Kentucky. 

—Mr. Ruskin wrote the inscription for the 
memorial bust to the Duke of Albany. 

—Mopgeska is playing Shakespeare to the 
Poles in Polish. 

—A marriage is now arranged between the lit- 
tle Czarowitz, a lad of sixteen, and one of the 
daughters of the Crown Prince of Prussia, to 
take place in a few years. 

—The stone marking Dr. Jounson’s grave in 
Westminster is cracked, and the legend is al- 
most illegible. 

—Miss ANDERSON’S wedding dress for Juliet, 
where she is *‘ robed for the bridal and robed for 
the tomb,” is of silver brocade and a blaze of 
diamonds. 

—Mr. STERNE, Madame Scatcur’s counsel in 
her recent lawsuit, said that there were but three 
people in the world with a voice like Madame 
ScALCHI’s, and compared her to the horses Jay- 
Eye-See and Maud 8., who could not perform un- 
less in condition, and were not to be treated like 
hacks, but like exceptional beings. 

—The wardrobe worn by Mile. Raga was ori- 
ginally intended for the Queen of Holland. 

—LAWRENCE BARRETT is to have the educa- 
tion of the son of General W. F. Barter, the 
dead hero. 

—Dr. Hotmes says his memoir of EMERSON 
was the most difficult pen-work of his life. 

—The addition of Mrs. Mark Hopxrns’s pal- 
ace to the valuation of the little Massachusetts 
town of Great Barrington lowers the tax of the 
towns-people by about one-half. 

—Some years ago GrorGe H. Lewes, reading 
in manuscript TENNysoNn’s “ Becket,’’ now just 
published, declared that, in spite of to-day’s crit- 
ics, to-morrow’s critics would declare TENNY- 
SON to be a great dramatic genius. 

—The Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin has been 
arranged for three performers on one piano. 

—The republic of Nicaragua owes no foreign 
debt, and has sufficient surplus in the treasury 
to pay its home debt on a moment’s warning. 

—Judye Russe, of Boston, claims to have 
discovered that Captain MILes STANDISH was a 
Roman Catholic. 

—Mr. FREDERICK OBER, the naturalist and 
Mexican explorer, is short, slender, spirited- 
looking, handsome, and very dark. 

—Lady HILLyAr, who has just died, was the 
mother of two admirals and the widow of an- 
other, and entertained NELSON’s captains at din 
ner after the battle of Trafalgar. 

—Mrs. SUSAN FERGUSON, who died last month 
near Portland, Maine, is known to have been a 
hundred years old, and believed to have been a 
hundred and six. 

—Mr. HERRESHOFF, who has just finished a 
steam-launch for Jay GouLp, at the cost of 
thirty thousand dollars, is entirely blind. 

—The little Japanese prince who was adopted 
by Madame De Srrive spoke fluently Japanese, 
Russian, English, French, aud German, and was 
not twelve years old. 

—The young son of the Prince of Wales was 
among the speakers at the dinner celebrating 
the six-hundredth anniversary of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, England, where James Rus 
SELL LOWELL was another. 

BISMARCK’S salary is only thirteen thousand 
dollars a year. 

—Mile. VAN ZANDT was recalled thirty times 
lately at St. Petersburg, and received the com- 
pliments of the Emperor and Empress. 

Dr. KLezxo, of Vienna, thinks that the ema 
nations from petroleum-producing soils kill 
cholera germs. 

—A stock speculator of St. Louis, when asked 
some time ago the secret of his diamonds, equi 
page, and dinners, replied, ‘‘ Why, me and Wa- 
bash are up.”’ The other night a broken-down, 
poorly clad fellow applied for lodgings in a Chi- 
cago police station, but being recognized by 
somebody there, aud asked the reason of his 
changed condition, this time the man replied, 
“ Why, me aud Wabash are down.”’ 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Drawn-work Pattern for 
Linen Embroidery. 
Tas open-work pat- 
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Fig. 2.—Dersign ror DiaGonat Banp or Sora Cusnton, Fie. 1. 
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For a spice cake it is well to add 
the spice to the flour also, as it insures its 

being thoroughly mixed in the batter. 

In almost every recipe, as given 
in cookery-books, less milk and 
more eggs than the quantities 
given can be used to good 


advantage, and if one- 
third or one-half less 
butter is taken than is 
called for in most 
recipes for cake 
when the whites 
alone are used, the 
cake will be much light- 
er and more delicate. 
In the recipes given be- 


xy low the directions are to be 
~ followed exactly. 

Genuine old-fashioned pound- 

cake, which was the favorite of our 

grandmothers and great-grandmothers, 

deserves a more prominent place than it has 

had of late years. 


There is little relation- 
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eggs, ten; bran- 
dy, one wine- * 
glassful. Have 
the butter soft, 
but not melted, 
add the sugar, 











broidery with which 
the top of this cush- 
ion is ornamented 
is a square of écru 
antique or single- 
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Fig. 4.—Derau. or GopeLin Stitrcu 
ror Sora Cusnion, Fig. 1,—Fuut Size. 





















































thread canvas that is interwoven with fine gold 
threads. The design, which is a quaint Rus- 
sian one, is worked in slanting Gobelin stitch 
with embroidery chenille. Fig. 3 gives a 
section of the border in full size, show- 
ing the corner and one repeat of the 
pattern, and Fig. 2 gives the full 
design for the band that is work- 
ed diagonally across the centre 

in symbols, each symbol 
representing two of the 
stitches shown in Fig. 
8, together with a 
list of the colors * 
to be used. Fig. 
4 illustrates 
the manner 

of working the 
Gobelin stitch ; it 
is worked from left 
to right, each stitch 
taken upward over one 
perpendicular and two hori- 


Fig. 2.—Embromerrep 
MonoGram, 
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into its 
com posi- 

tion. The 
cakes must be 

set in a moder- 
ately hot oven; at 
the end of fifteen 
minutes the heat can be 
increased, and in an hour 
the cakes should be done. 
% Several varieties of 
eA 
mS cake can be made from one 
recipe by using various kinds of 
flavoring, and adding or leaving 
out spice, fruit, or nuts. 

The above recipe for pound-cake 
makes a good 
citron cake, if 
one pound of 
citron cut in 
thin slices be 


zontal 
threads, 
and the nee- 
dle brought out 
on the same row 
of meshes’ two 
threads below. The 
unembroidered part of 
the canvas is covered over 
with plush of some dark col- 
or, and the square is mounted 
on a cushion that is covered with 
satin or silk serge of the same color. 
The edge of the cushion is surrounded 
with a bias band of plush, which is pleat- 
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ed together at 

the corners and 
the middle of each 
side, and there 
trimmed with cord 
bars and clusters 
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[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 55-57. 


rounds the edge of 


ror Sora Cosnion, Fie. 1. 
the canvas square. 


Fou. Size.—[See Fig. 4.] 


lent fruit cake 
by adding one 


SOME WELL-TEST- 
ED CAKE RECIPES. 
Il. 
fips materials used in 

making cake should 
each be the best of its 
kind. The butter must be 
fresh, and free from an 
over-abundance of salt, 
the flour not too heavy, 
the sugar of good quality, 
and the eggs and baking 
powder fresh. 

All the ingredients 
should be brought out to 
the cooking-table before 
commencing to mix the 
dough. If fruit is to be 
used, it must be prepared 
beforehand. The sugar 
must be rolled free from 
lumps. The flour must 
be sifted through a fine 
sieve, and half of the re 
quired quantity measured 
into a dish, and the baking 
powder stirred thoroughly 
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Crota axp Vetiver Dress.—Back. 

[For Front, see Fig. 3, Front Page | 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, L., Figs. 1-11. 


Bison-cLotu CostumE.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 61.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion.—Cuenitte Emprorery iy GoBe.in 
Srircu.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
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DRawn-work PatrerN FoR LINEN 


EMBROIDERY. 


and beat the two to a cream; add the yolks of the 
eggs, and beat ten minutes; add the flour, and 
stir until stiff; then add the brandy and the 
whites of the eggs, whipped to a stiff froth, 
and beat all together until smooth, 
The recipe in the original says, 
“beat one hour’; but what modern 
cook would have patience to spend 
that length of time beating one 
cake ? 


And, in fact, it is not 
necessary ; fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ beating after 
the eggs and flour have 
been thoroughly 
mixed in is suffi- 
cient, but less 
will not in- 

7 sure success. 
ny The lightness 
of the cake de- 
pends on the beat- 
ing, the eggs, and the 
baking, for not one par- 
ticle of baking powder, 


soda, or cream of tartar enters 












Fig. 2—Wrone Sipe or Skirt, Fic. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 55-57. 


pound each of citron, cur- 
rants, and raisins, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and 
the same quantity of gin- 
ger, one-quarter tea-spoon- 
ful each of cloves and all- 
spice, and one nutmeg 
grated, also one extra cup- 
ful of flour, and, unless the 
butter is quite salt, one-half 
tea-spoonful of salt. 

Seed and chop the rai- 
sins, cut the citron into 
small pieces, wash the’cur- 
rants through several wa- 
ters, drain them well, and 
set in the oven until per- 
fectly dry. Mix the pre- 
pared fruit together, and 
rub the extra cupful of flour 
through it. Always add 
the fruit last. This cake 
will keep well, and is much 
more delicious as well as 
less indigestible than black 
fruit cake. 

Black Fruit Cake-—One 
pound of butter, one pound 
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Casamere Hoop. 
For pattern and d 
ment, No, 1V., 








cription see Supple- 
igs. 23 and 24, 


Fig. 2.—Lacre Eventnc Hoop.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 









For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IX., Figs, 53 and 54, 








of sugar, one cupful of molasses, one and 
a half pounds of flour, twelve eggs, two 


Sift and measure the flour into a pan, 
wine-glasses of brandy or wine, one tea- 





stir into it the baking powder. Measure 
spoonful of soda, one pound of citron, the butter and sugar into the cake bow], 
two pounds of raisins, one pound of cur- then cream together. Put in the milk, 
rants, spice to taste, a level tea-spoonful 


stir two or three minutes, then put in 
of salt. 


half the flour and the whites of the eggs 


ws WAR). .€ 


wie 








Fig. 1.—Coat ror Giri Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt 
' rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLp. FROM 9 TO 11 YeaRS OLD. FROM 13 To 15 Years orp. FrRoM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
A For pattern and descrip- For description see For pattern and description For description see 
tion see Supplement, No. Supplement. see Supplement, No. VL, Supplement. 
VIIL., Figs, 45-52. i 











Bison-cLorn Costume.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 60.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Prepare the fruit as directed in former recipe. 
Take half the quantity of flour, stir into it the spice, 
put the fruit and the rest of the flour into a pan, 
and rub together until the fruit is thoroughly dusted. 
Cream the butter in the cake bowl, add the sugar 
and eggs, yolks and whites together, beat light, stir the 
soda into the cupful of molasses, pour into the cake 
bowl, add the flour and spices, stir smooth, then put 
in the flour and fruit; as soon as the fruit is well mix- 
ed into the batter, pour into pans. The quantities 
given will make two very large or three medium-sized 
loaves. Fruit cake must be baked very slowly. Set 
in the bottom of the oven, and if the oven seems too 
hot, place a pie pan turned upside down under each 
cake pan. Bake nearly or quite two hours. 

The very opposite of “black cake” is the compound 
that goes by the various names of “white cake,” 
“ delicate cake,” “lady cake,” and “silver cake.” 

Whatever name it is made under, the secret of suc- 
cess is to use plenty of eggs and not too much butter 
and milk. 

Lady Cake.—One-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls 
of sugar, whites of ten eggs, half a cupful of milk, 
four cupfuls of flour, three tea-spoonfuls of baking 
powder. 


Figs. 27-36. 





Figs. 1-4.—Sitver Brace.et anp Broocues. 






Fig. 1.—Lace Evening Hoop.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 53 and 54. 





VicuNa-ctora Mornina Gown. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 37-44. 


beaten to a stiff froth. When well mixed add tl 


ie rest 
of the flour and beat smooth 


Bake in a quick oven. 

This recipe makes a cake that is all that ean be de 
sired for whiteness and lightness. If desired, flavor 
ing of any kind preferred may be added. From the 
n 1, or hic kory- 
nut cake by adding half a pound of citron cut fine, a 
cupful of almonds, blanched and cut, or a cupful of 
hickory-nut meats. If citron is added, use two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour extra to dust over. the citron. For 
the nuts use the same amount of flour extra, and add 
a scant half tea-spoonful of salt. Blanch the 


same recipe can be made a citron, alm 


ilmonds 
by boiling them until the brown skin will slip off 
Prepare the nuts by breaking the meats into small 
pieces and removing all bits of shell. English walnuts 
or pecan-nuts may be used in place of hickory-nuts, 

A second recipe for white dough calls for two cups 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one cup of milk, whites 
of four eggs, four cups of flour, and three tea-spoonfuls 
of baking powder. This makes a good batter for any 
kind of small cakes, but is not good baked in a loaf. 

The yolks of the eggs left may be used in lemon 
cake or in spiced coffee cake. 

Lemon Cake.—Two cups of sugar, one-half cup of 
butter, yolks of six eggs, one-half cup of milk, three 
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cups of flour, juice and grated rind of one large 
lemon, three tea-spoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat the butter, sugar, and yolks of the eggs to- 
gether, add the milk, then half the flour and the 
baking powder, next the lemon, and last the rest 
of the flour. Bake in « large loaf cake pan. 

Spiced Coffee Cake.—One and a half cups of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one cup of strong- 
made coffee, yolks of six eggs, three and one- 
half cups of flour, three tea-spoonfuls of baking 
powder, one table-spoonful of cinnamon, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one grated nutmeg.  Cur- 
rants or raisins may be added to make variety. 

The following recipe for “ delicate cake” should 
be in the note-book of every housekeeper. 

Delivate Cake-—One cup of butter, two and 
one-half cups of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, 
four cups of flour, three tea-spoonfuls of baking 
powder, six eggs. Mix the baking powder in the 
flour, cream the butter and sugar together, add 
the milk, stir in the flour, and beat smooth, then 
break in one egg, stir thoroughly, break in the 
second, and so continue until all six are in, beat- 
ing the batter well after each egg. The above 
quantities will make a large loaf; one-half the 
quantity will make a very fair sized cake. 

This cake is better fresh, but will keep nicely 
for a week in a tin box or stone jar. It can be 
made into a delicious raisin eake by adding two 
cupfuls of seeded and chopped raisins and one- 
half cupful more flour, or into a coffee cake by 
using coffee in place of milk, and adding spice. 

All kinds of dough will not bake nicely in jel- 
ly tins, but the recipes for lady cake, the one im- 
mediately following for white cake, and the one 
for delicate, are each excellent for layer cakes, 

If apple, currant, or any kind of fruit jelly is 
used between the layers, it should be turned from 
the glass into a bowl, a table-spoonful or two of 
boiling water added, and the whole beaten up 
with a fork. 

A good lemon jelly to put between the layers 
of cake is made as follows: one cupful of sugar, 
juice and rind of one large lemon, one apple 
grated, one egg, beat together, then set over the 
tire; boil until clear. 

Orange jelly is made by using orange in place 
of lemon. 

Boiled frosting is the best to use when it is put 
between layers of cake. Boil two cupfuls of 
sugar and one-half cupful of water until it 
hardens when dropped in cold water; then pour 
slowly over the whites of two eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth; beat until cool, For cocoa-nut cake 
spread the frosting on the layers of cake, and 
sprinkle with grated cocoa-nut. For almond cake 
spread the frosting, and lay blanched and split 
almonds on each layer. If hickory-nuts or pe- 
cans are used, they must be mixed in the frost- 
ing before it is spread on the cake. 





Silver Bracelet and Brooches.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 61. 

THIS group comprises a bracelet of silver links, 
and three brooches, two of which, representing 
a butterfly and a bird, are set with Rhine-stones, 
and can be used at will as lace pins or as orna- 
ments for the hair. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnorn or “Hanns or Jvetice,” “Tur Man Sue 
Cannp For,” “ For Her Saxe,” “ Cowarp 
ConsoLrnor,” RTO, 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—{ Continued.) 
THE MEETING IN THE SQUARE, 


Y bapnce was a ring in his voice which affected 

me, although my own feelings had been 
roused by Elia’s indignation, and which stilled 
Ella too, and rendered her, despite all her former 
protests, a listener at last, 

“1 thought you a good girl,” Hugh said, “ quick 
and clever, a girl to be admired and loved. I met 
you at a dancing academy, a cheap assembly- 
room, wRere I was at least privileged to be cau- 
tious, if not privileged to doubt. I had not met 
before a girl resembling you in any degree ; your 
spirit, your independence, your good looks, at- 
tracted me, fascinated me; but I was not called 
upon to state who I was and what I was without 
knowing more of you. I had given a false name 
at Tite’s Academy; I kept it up at first in a fool- 
ish, romantic way that I will not attempt to ex- 
cuse, and that I cherished as a secret at last lest 
those about you should set you against me, know- 
ing I was a Mackness, the nephew of the man 
who had been your father’s partner. I did not 
think I was so much the gentleman—the swell! 
—that I must remain incognito to be completely 
at my ease. I knew how poor I was. I was 
only my uncle’s cashier, with a salary of two 
hundred a year, and expecting a further advance- 
ment of fifty pounds some day. But I loved you, 
Ella, and I was going to ask you to be my wife.” 

Ella shook her head. 

“T had never a thought of deceiving you, God 
knows,” he continued, “ You were everything to 
me. I had hoped to persuade you to marry me 
quietly—secretly even, so far as my uncle was 
concerned—and then to wait with me till better 
times, till I was in a fair position for myself, 
without my uncle’s help or hindrance. That was 
my plan; I had sketched it all out,” he added. 
“T thought nothing could change it, but a word 
from you.” 


* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 45, Vol. XVII. 





Ella did not speak, and I said, wonderingly, 
even hopefully, for Ella’s sake, 

“ And if these were your thoughts before your 
uncle died, what has altered them ?” 

“To marry Ella now is to drag her down to 
utter poverty,” he said ; “I am in the world with- 
out a penny — possibly, in these times, without 
the prospect of earning one, being only an ordi- 
nary, unlucky fellow, one of the many thousands 
left still in the city. Not even knowihg my own 
business well, as my uncle used to tell me, and 
not being sharp enough to get on without friends 
to back me with their influence or their money. 
My uncle knew this; and my uncle dies, leaves 
me without a legacy, and gives instructions in 
his will that the business is to be sold without 
delay. All his money, with the exception of a 
thousand pounds bequeathed to your father, goes 
to his daughter Vanda, and I remain a beggar.” 

“Can not you set up for yourself ?” I asked. 

“ Impossible.” 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“T am going to marry my cousin,” he said, in 
a low, suppressed voice ; “that is all I can do to 
save myself from the work-house. I have no 
other resource; I am bound hand and foot; I 
am terribly in debt. I will not urge anything 
in my defense; not speak of the sheer necessity 
of doing this, of marrying for the money which 
I can not live without, and to attain which I sac- 
rifice the happiness of my life. I simply say— 
and I say it in abject shame, and God knows with 
what depth of sorrow—that this must be!” 

“T congratulate you on your prospects,” said 
Ella in reply, and in a voice as low as his own, 
Her indignation, he saw, had died out very sud- 
denly and strangely; she had spoken all that 
was in her mind, and I believe, even in that early 
stage of a bitteredisappointment, she was grate- 
ful for his denial of her first accusation against 
him. It was satisfactory even then to know that 
he had not at any time thought the worse of her 
because she had trusted him implicitly, had con- 
stituted herself his companion, and believed that 
he would ask her to become his wife; she was 
glad that all her estimation had been true of him 
until his uncle’s death, and that he was the hero, 
for a while, that she had always pictured him. 
If he had sunk to this poor mercenary, if the 
thought of being reduced in circumstances was 
like the terrors of death to him, as such a thought 
is to many men, it would be an easier task to for- 
give him presently—not then. 

She would be bitter to the last that night—she 
would be as unlike her real self as, strangely 
enough, she has been hitherto to the reader of 
these chronicles. In these pages Ella Protheroe 
has been always at her worst, but then they have 
been the record of her worst time, of her defeat 
and humiliation, the loss of her bright young 
hopes and a man’s strong love; and a woman is 
at her worst then, as she is at her best when she 
surmounts them all, and God’s sunshine is about 
her on the high ground to which she has toiled 
—when all the petty vanities and vexations of 
the spirit are lying beneath her in the valley, a 
mere picture of the past, dim and confused. 

He did not wish to prolong the interview; he 
had made his statement, and it was for her to 
consider it, in all its bearings, presently. He had 
candidly owned—was he less of a hero for it ?—that 
he could not afford to be poor, or to drag Ella 
down to poverty ; that only riches could save him, 
and that the chances of riches were before him, 
and too great a temptation to resist. He did not 
say another word about his cousin Vanda, and 
we were not curious concerning her. The suspi- 
cion would come to us presently that it was 
strange there was another woman ready and 
waiting, and willing at once to accept his love 
as pure gold or true affection, some one who did 
not know, who might never know, how much bet- 
ter he had loved “the other.” That is woman’s 
lot sometimes, never quite to know the truth of it 
all—a woman's fate very often to wake suddenly 
to the grim reality it is. Not that Ella was ever 
likely to pity Vanda Mackness under any cir- 
cumstances: does a woman ever look kindly at 
her who has supplanted her, be the virtues never 
so many by which the rival is encompassed? I 
am afraid not. Why, even if any one had snatched 
away, before my very eves, that big, blundering, 
honest Ben Wellmore—though I have never said 
I cared a scrap for him, mind you, gentle reader 
—<do you think I should have liked the designing 
hussy for doing it, though I had not liked the 
man myself ? 

Hugh Mackness released his hold of Ella’s 
wrist at last, and she proceeded at once to walk 
rapidly away from him. She had no more to say. 
Having offered him her congratulations, she was 
going back to Fisher Street. She had even for- 
gotten me in her haste to get home. 

But he followed her with quick strides which 
she could not outstrip. 

“Will you not say you forgive me, Ella?” he 
urged; “are we to part like this ?” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I will try and 
think I haven't,” she added, without looking at 
him. 

“Will you not say good- by to me ?—shake 
hands with me ?” 

“ Good-night,” was her answer. Then she in- 
creased her speed, and was away down Greek 
Street. 

He stopped and turned to me. 

“She is merciless, Maud,” he said; “she will 
not think my heart goes with her. I am bound 
hand and foot. I could have explained more ful- 
ly—I could have looked less of a coward—but 
she would not have listened to me any longer.” 

“Tt is best as it is, Mr. Mackness,” I replied. 

“May I bid you good-by? With both of you, 
it seems like parting forever with my two best 
friends. By God! it does, What happiness 
have I known in my own set ?—and what a set 
it is!” 

“Good-by,” I said, hastily. 
| Ella now,” 





“T must follow 





“You will believe I am truly sorry ?” 

“We are truly sorry—all of us—that we have 
ever met, I hope,” I answered. 

Thus we parted, and the darkness of the night 
lay between us for good. We went our separate 
ways, starting from the murky precincts of Soho 
Square. Ella and I went back to poverty, to the 
struggle to keep afloat at all, to the whirl of the 
grinding wheels which crush life and energy and 
hope out of one; and he marched away, lucky 
fellow, and poor hero, and most natural of men, 
to the possession of twenty thousand a year. Not 
a bad march forward for any young man—when 
it is not absolutely a rogue’s march. Who is to 
blame Hugh Mackness, in his heart of hearts, for 
preferring the part of Dives to Lazarus? and to 
the playing of that part in the Great City, too, 
where it is infinitely better for Lazarus to lie 
quietly in his grave than to be told to “come 
forth” ? 


——— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
RECOMMENDED A CHANGE. 


So the romance died out between Hugh Mack- 
ness and my sister Ella, and existence without it 
seemed very commonplace and sordid and mo- 
notonous ; at least I think it did, for the book of 
our life in Soho was not a hot-pressed, gilt-edged 
volume of pleasant facts and fancies. Fact was 
of a hard and unmalleable quality here, and there 
was no fancy in Fisher Street—only sharp com- 
petition, and the cruel winter coming when bread 
would be dear, and coals would rise in price, and 
the haberdashery trade be dreadfully slack. 
Without our surplice work, which was tolerably 
regular, we three girls might have starved; with 
it, there was a struggle and much pinching to 
make both ends meet, and withal—and thanks 
to Lydia’s quiet tact—to present a fair front to 
our friends, and no one guessing that we were at 
times hard driven. 

Looking at it philosophically, perhaps it was 
as well that there were times when we had to 
face our difficulties together ; well for Ella there 
was not too much opportunity for brooding over 
the wrongs, ‘the way she had been served,” the 
loss of the lover who had exchanged Ella for the 
heiress. Tite’s Academy did not see us that sea- 
son; there were no shillings to spare, and neither 
had Ella nor I any inclination to go. 

“They will ask me where my Mr. Barton is,” 
said Ella; ‘they will question me all round, and 
I could not face them,” she added, with a shud- 
der, “if I could afford the money. You don’t 
care to go, 1 know.” 

‘* How do you know ?” : 

“*That Ben talked vou out of it long ago.” 

“Perhaps that ‘Ben’ was right, after all,” I 
replied. 

“And it was not exactly the place for us,” she 
added, “nor the men exactly the fit and proper 
persons to meet. Well, he was right. I dare say 
I should have been the better woman—ainore con- 
tented with that station to which it has pleased 
God to call me,” she said, mockingly, “if I had 
never gone there—never seen him.” 

Ella did not evade the one subject which had 
altered her life and stripped the tinsel from it. 
She would speak of Hugh Mackness defiantly, as 
it were, to prove that it gave her no pain to allude 
to the old love and the past life. She was a 
strong little woman with it all, and if her spirits 
were not so high as they used to be in the old 
dancing days, she did not fret over her disap- 
pointment. She faced her position bravely, or 
was a better actress than I thought she would 
be. Now and then in the night a deep sigh 
would quiver through the room, when she 
thought I was asleep and not likely to be listen- 
ing, and it touched my heart to hear it, and set 
me more surely against the man who had cast 
this shadow on her. But it was only in chance 
moments like these that I thought she had not 
lived him down. 

Still the times were early, and never having 
thoroughly got my strength back, I was more 
nervous than I should have been under other 
circumstances. I had not become settled, the 
shock of the two early days in November was 
still with me; I seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing and in dread of something. I had not 
forgotten the murder of Richard Mackness, as all 
the world had seemed to have forgotten it, ere 
the Christmas was upon us—it was before me in 
my waking hours; it haunted my dreams, wherein 
my father and Isaac Garboush were two spec- 
tral figures, flitting to and fro down dusky cor- 
ridors and through doors, on the glass of which 
was written “counting - house,” and into that 
counting-house where the deed was done. The 
end of it would come in time, I thought, and the 
curtain was not down for good. The horror of 
it all, and the fear of what might come in its own 
miserable time, perhaps helped to keep me grave 
and weak. I was waiting for the unexpected— 
which always comes, they say! And while I 
waited, there were those who watched me anx- 
iously, as if I were a subject of perplexity to 
them, as though I were a delicate girl whose 
health it was necessary to study, as though I 
had not been a healthy and strong young woman 
always. 

Of course Ben Wellmore put himself out on 
my account, and made himself excessively trou- 
blesome and inquisitive, pretending all the while 
to ignore the fact of being so, and inventing the 
most ridiculous stories to account for his inter- 
est. I have reason to believe that he postponed 
his journey to America for some weeks in con- 
sequence ; he was not going in such cold weather 
and with the wind blowing like that, he said—oh 
no—and then he had promised his mother not 
to start till it was a fine day, he told me, very 
gravely. At this I said plainly that he must 
take me “for a fool to talk like that,” when he 
answered, sharply too, 

“Well, I’m not going till you’re looking better, 
and that’s the long and the short of it.” 





“ Oh, really !” 

“ Yes—oh, really!” he repeated. 

“ Ave they waiting for you over there all this 
while ?” I asked. 

“ Are who waiting ?”’ he inquired. 

“Somebody’s waiting for you in America— 
somebody's sent for you, I suppose ?” I replied. 

“Lord bless you, no,” he laughed out. ‘“ No- 
body is anxious about my coming, or wondering 
what keeps me away. Nobody expects me; I 
sha’n’t be even interviewed.” 

“ What are you going for?” I inquired. 

“I’m going to settle down there.” 

I can not account for a sinking sensation that 
came on just then, but I felt very much like an 
eight-day clock whose pendulum had suddenly 
slipped down about a quarter of a yard. I had 
had no breakfast that morning, I remembered, 
and nobody had been able to persuade me to eat 
anything, and Lydia and Ella had harassed me 
so much with slices of dry toast and—ugh !—half 
a bloater that I could have made faces at them 
—hence I was naturally a little faint. But lest 
he should think I was likely to be faint about 
him ov his projects, I said, quite briskly : 

“There are more chances in the New World 
than in the Old. I think you are wise.” 

“Yes, I think I am,” he added, complacently. 
“T am going to try my luck, at all events.” 

“T hope you will succeed.” 

“Thankee,” he replied; “I hope I shall.” 

He did not seem pleased to receive my con- 
gratulations ; on the contrary, a deep wrinkle cut 
into and across his forehead as he looked at me. 
He was standing at the parlor door, and I was sit- 
ting in the easy-chair by the fire, too tired—very 
unpleasantly too tired—to work that morning ; 
though I had a surplice in my lap for appear- 
ance’s sake, and was “ making believe” a bit. 

Ella was in the shop, and Lydia had gone 
marketing in Little Earl Street, with an eye to 
dinner. 

Ben would have wasted all the morning if I 
had let him. Nothing pleased him more just at 
that period than to block up the whole doorway, 
and waste his time talking to me, until I told him 
he had better go to his work, and that I was sor- 
ry to see he was getting lazy in his old age. 
Then he would, as a rule, take his departure up- 
stairs. To-day he was so extra talkative that I 
said at last, 

“Haven't you any work to do to-day ?” 

“Can't say Ihave,” he replied, “else I shouldn't 
be standing here,” which was a direct story. 

“Ts trade bad with you ?” I inquired. 

“Well,” he answered, hesitatingly, “I don’t 
like taking any long jobs, as I may start off at 
any moment—” 

“When the weather clears up,” I broke in. 

“ Yes—exactly so,” he replied ; “ and small jobs 
are not always to be had for the asking. You 
see, electricity is like a little baby at present, and 
wants nursing and pampering, and trying on all 
kinds of experiments to see what agrees with it 
best. And it sucks up more ready cash in models 
and so on than I care to disperse just now, with 
my passage-money and my outfit on my mind.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Do you like America ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never thought about it.” 

“ Haven’t you, though ?” 

“ But I wouldn’t leave my own native land for 
all the world,” I said. 

“What! not leave this beastly neighborhood !” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Beastly or not, it’s my home, isn’t it ? 
have no right—” 

“No, I haven't,” he said, very rapidly, “and I 
don’t mean beastly, of course. It’s a very nice 
place—I like it myself—I live in it—I wouldn’t 
live anywhere else in England; but you ought to 
be able to do better, you three girls—to get into 
a bigger business, or a different business, or 
something—the place doesn’t agree with you, 
that’s what I mean.” 

“ Yes, it does.” 

“Ah! you don't know anything about that 
just now. You want a sea-voyage, or a change 
of that sort, to bring you round, Miss Maud—to 
make you like yourself again—old Edmistoun 
says so—I have been talking to him—had a lot 
of talk—” 

“Pity you had not something better to talk 
about, I am sure, Mr. Wellmore,” I said, with 
dignity. 

“He was standing at his door,” Ben explained, 
“and I thought I'd ask him—I mean, I thought 
I'd tell him that you weren't getting on quite as 
well as might have been expected, after all the 
half-crowns he had pocketed—and he said you 
wanted a change of air. That was all.” 

‘Oh, that was all,” I said, ironically. 

“Wanted bracing. And if there’s a bracing 
place in all the world, it’s Woking way, where 
my old mother lives—wonderfully bracing. And 
Miss Lydia says she’d be glad if you'd go, and so 
does Ella. Don’t you?” he said, turning to my 
sister. 

“ Yes, I do,” answered Ella, very positively. 

“Oh! you've all been talking of this ?” 

gl 

“When ?” 

“When you went upstairs early last night,” 
Ben confessed, “ I happened just to mention it— 
and I wrote to mother about it too. She’d be 
very glad to have you, I’m sure, She’s an ami- 
able old lady, and fond of society—young peo- 
ple’s society—and I want her to see you, and all 
that, you know. And of course you'll hear from 
her, and I hope you'll go—I do really hope you'll 
go, Miss. Maud, for a week or so. Pray do.” 

“T’'m not asked yet.” 

“ But—” 

“And I could not go if I were asked. I 
wouldn’t think of it.” 

“There, don’t go making up your mind before 
you have had a minute to consider it,” he cried, 
warmly; “ that’s like you, always in such a hur- 
ry to say this and that, without thinking the 
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matter over seriously. You will go, I hope—you 
won’t disappoint the old lady—she’s the dearest 
old woman in the world—upon my soul, she is !— 
and you'll like Woking., It’s a jolly place. 
There’s a cemetery, and a prison, and a mad-house 
or two; but they all keep themselves very nice 
and quiet, and no one is obliged to run after 
them, of course.” 

“What are you saying, Ben ?” IT said. 

“And the walks and drives are downright 
pretty, you know, and then there’s the road to 
Guildford, and the Sitent Pool, and the common, 
and a breeze strong enough to blow your head 
off.: Do think it over,” he added, with strange 
earnestness ; “I want you to get well so badly.” 

Then he walked out of the shop into Fisher 
Street, afraid of hearing me say again that I had 
made up my mind not to go. And perhaps I had 
then, being a little surprised at this conspiracy 
against me, or for me —this secret attempt to 
get me out of Soho, into the house of a stranger 
whom I had not seen in my life, into the fresh 
air and green fields lying beyond the mighty 
London where my life was cast—and was shriv- 
elling up a little. 

It was all a surprise; but I thought it over— 
talked it over presently with Ella and Lydia, 
both persistent, both very pressing that I should 
accept an invitation which had not yet arrived ; 
both so certain it would do me a great deal of 
good, and make them so happy when I came 
home, to.them again all the stronger, better, 
brighter, for my visit. 

Ella. was more persevering in her entreaties 
than,even Lydia; she who I knew never agreed 
with her half-sister long. 

“ You two would get quarrelling,” I said to her 
in my room that night, “and I should not be at 
home to play peace-maker.” 

“She shall have it all her own way till you 
come back again.” 

“ Honor ?” 

“Honor bright,” said Ella. 

“But Ben’s mother! What do I know of 
Ben’s mother ?” 

“ She’s a good soul,” answered Ella; “TI only 
wonder she has not asked some of us before. 
And the fowls and eggs and butter she has been 
sending us for the last three months, like a warm- 
hearted old creature that she is!” 

“Yes,” [ said, “ she must be very kind.” 

“And well off too, in her little way, I dare 
say.” 

“T dare say she is.” 

“ Well, go, then,” 

“T have often thought I should like to see 
Ben’s mother,” I said, “but to billet one’s self 
upon her, at her expense, is quite another thing.” 

“ We might arrange about the expense, or make 
some return presently,” said Ella, ® 

“ What return ?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. Ask her back 
to Fisher Street after Ben has gone to America, 
and take her to the British Museum,” said Ella. 

I laughed, but did not say again very positive- 
ly that I would not go. I would wait and see 
what kind of invitation it was like—whether it 
was very hearty, and its writer wanted me to 
come, or had been pressed by her big son to ask 
me to come. I should know by the style of the 
epistle. Wonderful foreknowledge of most of 
us it is to know when we are wanted. Wonder- 
ful mess that writer always makes of it too— 
clever as he thinks himself—when he asks any 
poor soul out of compliment. 

And two letters—both country letters—came 
to me by the morrow’s first post. 

Here they are, without comment. 


From Mrs. Wellmore, Woodbine Cottage, Woking. 
December 3d, 18—. 

“My Dear Mavup Prornrror,—My son tells 

me you are ailing and weak; pray come to my 

quiet little cottage and get well. I should so like 

to see you. I shall be very glad if you will come, 

and if an old woman’s ways will not trouble you 

too much. Iexpect you. Your friend, 

“ Repecca WELLMORE.” 


From William Protheroe, Bath Hotel, 
Bournemouth. 
December 3d, 18—. 

“ My Dearest Cutip,—Lydia writes to me that 
she thinks it is my imperative duty to ask you to 
spend a few days here, and that the sea air would 
be highly beneficial in your present state of health. 
I have no reason to be reminded of my duty—#in- 
perative or otherwise—by one who is only allied 
to me by marriage, and who should not be the 
first to assert any claim upon me which she does 
not legally possess. I have a right to be treated 
with courtesy and respect—as I have always treat- 
ed her, as I treated her mother till the last mo- 
ment of her decease, as Lydia knows, as you all 
know. Iam very sorry you have been indisposed, 
and I am only grieved that my means do not al- 
low of my offering any one—even my favorite 
child—a holiday at my expense at present. I 
wish they did. I have not come into my legacy; 
I have only had a paltry fifty pounds on account. 
I have no ready money, or scarcely any ready 
money, and am here on sufferance till it pleases 
the executors to the estate to advance me the 
amount to which I am legally entitled. I can not 
get away from this place, which is lowering to 
the system unless one is weak at the chest, which, 
let us all thank God, is not the case with me; 
and I think the delay in making another advance 
—I do net want it ALL—unjustifiable and cruel. 
I am recommended Brighton by a physician whom 
I have consulted here. Tell Mr. Mackness when 
you see him that this place does not agree with 
me. The chemists’ shops are numerous, and de- 
pressing to a sensitive nature like my own, and 
people with black things over their mouths give 
me a tendency to qualmishness. Nevertheless, I 
am thinking of you all very much. When I am 
at Brighton, and when I really feel as if I were 
yay own master, and there is a little spare cash 





to disburse, you. will be the first I shall consider 
—the first whom I shall call upon to come and 
share the fresh air with me. I suffer from dread- 
ful headaches, you will be sorry to hear, and the 
visitors at the hotel I can not bear. They are 
not of my class in.any way; they are terribly 
mixed. Please post me early copies-of the Mon- 
ey Market Review, the Bullionist, and the Mincing 
Lane Machine by Friday’s country mail, and I will 
settle with you for the whole amount immedi- 
ately I return to town. Those papers are not in 
demand here, people studying nothing but their 
coughs,. Meanwhile, with love to you all, believe 
me, Your affectionate father, 
“ WILLIAM PRroTHEROoE.” 


—————————d 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PERPLEXED. 


I ANSWERED one of my letters the following 
day, and the second letter I took twenty-four hours 
to consider before committing myself to the re- 
sponsibility of a reply. To my father I, first, gave 
the information that I had not seen Mr. Hugh 
Mackness for some time, and was not likely to 
see him again; secondly, that I had received an 
invitation into the country from Mrs. Wellmore, 
of Woking; and thirdly, that after a confer- 
ence with Lydia, it had been found too great a 
strain upon our present resources to send him 
the three papers weekly which he required, and 
which Lydia thought had better be ordered by 
Mr. Protheroe of a local bookseller. 

We were always very much pressed toward 
Christmas time, and the business in Fisher Street 
that year was not prospering, indeed, was abso- 
lutely going down-hill with the hard times which 
had come to many of its inhabitants; and Lydia 
point-blank refused to send the newspapers. 

Ella had objected to this, “as if a shilling or 
so a week were going to ruin us,” she said. 

“It might,” said Lydia, 8o gravely that I feared 
she was keeping something back—some bad news 
of the “takings,” or of the taxes, or of a trouble 
in saving up week by week for the rent which the 
agent would call for—tike a flash of lightning— 
on the very day it was due, and like the hard- 
hearted monster he was, for all his smiles and 
smirks. 

“Is—is anything wrong?” I asked, nervously, 
of Lydia. 

“No, no, Maud,” Lydia hastened to say; “ but 
we must be careful for a time, with the trade 
going away from us; and there are three of us 
to keep, and we must have some new stock for 
Christmas week. And father can buy his own 
newspapers, surely.” 

“T am not doing my share of work,” I said, 
“and yet you want me to go into the country.” 

“For a week or two, very much indeed,” said 
Lydia. 

“There will be one less to feed,” was my rue- 
ful answer. 3 

“There will be one of us, at least, to get well 
and strong,” said Lydia. 

“One of us !” cried Ella; “ what do you mean 9” 

“Is not Maud one of us?” asked Lydia, sharp- 
ly; and we did not put any more questions to 
her, although in doubt as to her meaning. 

The day after this, having well considered my 
next step, I accepted the invitation of Mrs. Well- 
more, much to everybody’s delight, especially 
that of Ben, who I am almost sure danced in his 
room that evening, he shook the house so vio- 
lently. And yet he was not coming too—that 
was an understood thing between us. I had 
told him very gravely before giving him my let- 
ter to his mother to post, “I was not going to be 
harassed by Ais looking in, and running down at 
all times and seasons’; and he said, with alac- 
rity, “Certainly not. You and my mother will 
be all to yourselves, It is not likely you want 
me to bother you.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Tl just show you the way down, though, and 
introduce you to the old lady, and make matters 
a little square at Woodbine Cottage.” 

“ But—” 

“And Pll come back by the last train—upon 
my word I will,” he added, not allowing me to 
finish my sentence ; “you can’t travel by your- 
self all that way.” 

“It’s only half an hour’s railway journey.” 

“And you won’t travel by yourself,” he added, 
with rather more firmness than he was in the 
habit of exhibiting to me. 

“Very well,” I said. 

I was rather glad he was going. It would re- 
lieve me from the embarrassment of meeting a 
perfect stranger such as Mrs, Wellmore was, aft- 
er all, and he could show me the way to his 
mother’s cottage, and make himself generally 
useful, 

And two or three days afterward—and a very 
dull, foggy day it was—I bade Lydia and Ella 
good-by, and being still weak and childish in my 
way, shed a few tears at parting with them, as if 
I were going away for a long time. They kept 
bright faces for me, although I could read a 
little story behind Ella's farewell smile. 

“Come back well and strong,” cried Ella, 
“just as you were before— before father got 
rich,” she added, dryly. 

“Take care of her, Mr. Wellmore,” were the 
last words I heard Lydia say. 

“Trust me for that,” said Ben. 

Then we went down Fisher Street together, 
and Mrs, Bond rushed to the door to look after 
us, as in duty bound. 

“Going into the country, I hear,” 
“and Mr. Wellmore too! 
moon, is it ?” 

“Oh no! nothing of the sort,” I answered. 

“She’s going to my mother’s,” explained Ben, 
shortly; then we were out of Mrs. Bond’s range. 
But we were not free from all inquiries—from 
people who asked embarrassing questions and 
communicated bad news. 


she said; 
Not on your honey- 
y ) 





Sal Garboush loomed out of the fog, and was 
upon us before we were aware, She stood block- 
ing up the pavement, a tall, gaunt woman, who 
seemed to have got thinner since I had seen her 
a few days ago, followed by a small army of boys 
and girls who were making fun of her style of 
progression, which had been a trifle vacillating, 
and which she had cut short every twenty yards 
to stop and harangue her tormentors, and call 
them terribly bad names. She was sober enough 
this morning, and in lieu of a bonnet had drawn 
her check shaw] over her head and ears, and was 
clutching it under her square double chin, There 
was an odd, grave look on her broad face, and 
she did not break into smiles like a clown, as 
she generally did upon meeting anybody from 
home. There was a seriousness about her which 
was almost refreshing at first sight. 

“ Hollo!” she said, in a deep bass, “ you and 
him together. That’s somethink like. And how 
are you both ?” 

“ We are pretty well, thank you, Sal,” answered 
Ben; “ what’s the matter with you this morning ?” 

“The old chap’s done it at last—shot if he 
’ain’t,” said Sal. 

“Done it! What has he done ?” 

“He's gone and caught the roomatics awful, 
and can’t set up this morning,” said Miss Gar- 
boush; “he’s like a babby—won’t move, won’t 
do anythink to shake hisself together.” 

“Tm very sorry,” I said; “he was all right 
last night.” 

“That’s the wust of him—he takes you sudden 
like, and puts all your day’s ’rangements out.” 

“Have you had the doctor ?” 

“The parish cove looked in fer arf a minit— 
jest put his silly head round the door, and for 
two pins I'd shut it in,” said Sal; “and wot do 
you think he says?” 

“T hope not bad news.” 

“He says he mussen’t be moved, and he 
shouldn’t wonder if he don’t go off.” 

“Go off!” 

“Hook it altogether. 
mess, ain’t it?” 

“What are you doing for him?” asked Ben. 

“ Wot can I do ?” said Sal, helplessly. 

“Eh?” said Ben, “not hard up again ?” 

“ Not a penny, Mr. Wellmore, not a penny, Miss 
Mud—and that’s the blessed truth. I dare say 
that’s sumfink to do with his complaint, for he 
didn’t get anythink to eat yesterday.” 

“Nor you?” 

“Oh! Pm used to it—it don’t matter to me,” 
said Sal; “I can stand a heap.” 

“Why didn’t he tell us last night ?” I asked. 

“Oh! catch him saying a word to you lot !— 
that’s his rubbitching pride. Perhaps he’s right,” 
she added ; “but you might have had a bone or 
two.” 

“Sally,” said Ben, after fumbling in his pock- 
et, “here’s an odd shilling; get the old man 
something, and tell him I'll come around late to- 


That’s a pooty nice 


“You 

“IT know if yer says yer will, ver will,” re- 
marked Sally; “then yer ain’t goin’ to be mar- 
ried, you two, this mornin’.” 

And Sal gave one of her broadest grins at the 
suggestion. 

“Not this morning, Sal,” said Ben—“ too fog- 
gy.” 

I did not like this light way of treating the 
position, and might have said something severe 
to one or another of them, if Sal had not fore- 
stalled me by a laugh which roused the whole 
street, and brought Mr. Perkins, the young man 
in the same line of business as ourselves—the 
“alarming sacrifice,” opposition monster—to his 
shop door to see what was the matter over the 
way. 

“Wouldn’t be able to see which was which,” 
said Sal. “ Ah, well, have the sun on the kepple 
o’ ye, when you two git spliced. It’s wot should 
be, and I'll lose a day’s work but wot I'll see the 
weddin’; and I'll have a drink that night if I 
never had one afore. Yer see — yer on’y wait 
an’ see!” 

“T believe, Sally, you've been drinking already, 
or you'd never go on like this,” I said, half re- 
proachfully, half indignantly. 

“T ’ain’t—on my soul and body, not a dram,” 
said Sally, with gravity; “not the ghost o’ a 
chance—no sich luck. Is this a// to the old cove’s 
account, Mr. Wellmore?” she added, looking 
closely at the shilling in her hand. 

“Yes, every penny of it. Don’t forget.” 

“He’s to have a loaf from the perish when I 
go round for it, yer know. He won’t want no 
more bread.” 

“That is all for the old man,” 
emphasis. 

“Werry well— who's a goin’ to sneak it? 
On’y I’m a bit upset, and wants keepin’ together 
with a drop of sumfink.” 

“ Get some coffee.” 

Sal tossed up her head, and said, with wither. 
ing contempt, 

“ Muckery !” 

We were thinking of proceeding on our way, 
but as we made a step forward so did Miss Gar- 
boush. She had evidently not done with us. 
Ben glanced at me askance and smiled, and 
Sally Garboush, very watchful, as it proved, said 
very quickly, and almost resentfully, 

“What are yer larfin’ at ?” 

“Twas not laughing,” responded Ben, politely ; 
“Twas about to tell Miss Protheroe we- should 
be late for the train if we did not step out a lit- 
tle faster. Good-day ; look to the old father, Sal 
—don’t forget him.” 

“Tl put the shutters up to-night for yer, 
Miss Mud.” 

“Thank you, Sally.” 

“And yer won’t forgit to see the old cove 
when yer comes back to-night ?” she said again, 
with a steady stare in her great dark eyes at my 
companion. 


said Ben, with 
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“No. Ihave said I won’t forget.” 

“I’m a thinkin’,” said Sal, biting her finger- 
nails as if in some perplexity,“ that I'd go and 
see him now, if I wos you.” 

“Now!” repeated Ben. 

“ He’s in a queer way, yer know. He mayn’t 
live till yer get back, if the fog gets on his chist 
and he begins to bark. Lor, how he does go 
it then! And,” added Sal, “he wants to see yer 
werry bad, I’m sure.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before ?” asked Ben. 

“T thought the night ’d do; but there, if yer'll 
go now, I'd be glad.” 

“Have you been waiting in Fisher Street to 
tell me this ?” asked Ben, curiously. 

“Well — yes —I ’ave,” confessed Miss Gar- 
boush, 

Ben seemed to consider this communication 
with grave attention—not to regard it carelessly, 
or as the passing fancy of an eccentric woman. 
His manner certainly surprised me; there came 


. a sudden shadow to his face, or I read faces 


badly, 

“Maud,” he said, “I should like to see old 
Isaac for a minute, if you don’t mind very much. 
The court is only a few steps back, and he may 
want to say something. He may be going to 
die,” he added, in a lower voice, as though fear- 
ful of distressing the feelings of the daughter, 
who, after all, had said the same thing. 

“T will go with you,” I said, quickly ; “ I should 
like to see him too.” 

“ No—the place is not fit for you,” he replied. 

“T know what it is like. I have been among 
them with Lydia before now when any one has 
been very ill.” 

“Yes, yes; but you were strong 
this might be something catching.” 

“* Rheumaties !” 

“And he may have something to say to me 
alone. If you will walk quietly down the street 
it will be better.” 

“Tl see to her,” Sal said, to my dismay, “ till 
yer come back agin. We'll go on slow down 
‘ere, and wait opposite The Regent—if yer don’t 
mind, Miss Mud—if I’m ’spectable enuf for yer, 
now yer’ve got a new dress on,” she added, with 
a little envy of my new merino. 


then, and 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mupp.irp.—Make a demi-trained skirt with a bro- 
caded satin drapery in front and the plain silk behind. 
Then have a basque with a vest of brocade. Have 
pink roses on a pale green ground for the brocade. 

Puzzixp Sunsoriser.—Get a plain velvet short round 
basque to wear with a satin skirt which should be 
made with fan pleats in the middle of the front, side 
panels, and full back drapery. 

Brookiyn Lapy.—As you are not wearing crape on 
your dresses, you should wear white collars now. In 
the spring have a silk bonnet, wear velvet, laces, and 
a gray travelling dress. You will have to employ a 
dealer to remove scratches from your furniture. ~ 

Fay.—The loose princesse dress is used for piqnés, 
It is made very wide and bunchy-looking. This ma- 
terial is now less used than ginghams and muslins in 
summer and soft cashmeres for the winter dresses of 
little girls. 

Economist. — Have a black satin waist like your 
skirt undera lace basque, or, if you use light silk, have 
a waist of the silk also, Drape the shaw] three-corner- 
ed as a donble apron, and have the satin back of the 
skirt in —— or else puffed at the top and straight 
below. Use plenty of jet lace on black silk to make it 
dressy. Do not wear a velvet basque with a satin skirt 
that has lace drapery. : 

An OLp Sunsortser.—Plain black velvet cloaks are 
used, but short mantles of plain velvet are more stylish. 

Trynrze.—A single large jewelled stud is most used 
in the shirt bosom with evening dress, 

M. K.—In Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV., you will find di- 
rections for staining and polishing floors, and in No. 
39 of the same volume instructions in etching on linen. 
The article mentions where the ink can be obtained. 

Annik.—A pattern of a dress skirt with steel extend- 
ers and a pad bustle is given in the Supplement with 
this number. Two springs, one fifteen and one eight- 
een inches long, are most generally used 

Neti R.—The recipe for a mahogany stain was 
or ggg Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 14, 

Ol 2 . 

H. A. D.—Your red silk skirts are prettily made, and 
should be worn with a red velvet waist, or else a red 
silk Jersey waist that will pass under the sosh drapery. 

Bessik M.—Use red cloth to combine with your red 
silk, and add black or gilt braid for trimming, or else 
use a binding of black Persian lamb fur. Either vel- 
vet or jetted net is best for combining with black silk ; 
wide gilt braid is also used on black silk for young la- 
dies’ dresses, and others have gold braid or red satin 
under black Escurial lace. 

J. B.—Get the inch-wide striped velvet that is worn 
all the year for a basque, or else have a fine wool Jersey, 
or else black cashmere with a brocade vest, but do not 
get a brocaded basque. 

Sunsoriser.—Do not attempt to dye valuable furs. 
Send them to a dealer instead. 

E. 8. M. anp Mus. G.—Read Manners and Social Us- 
ages for information about etiquette and dinners, It 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

A Sunssoniser.—For a “ chocolataire” have a brown 
wool dress made in house-maid fashion, with a full 
round skirt gathered to a belted waist, and add a white 
apron, fichn, and cap. 

Reaper.—Brown cloth-finished flannel is the best 
goods for $1 a yard for your travelling dress to be worn 
in February. Trim it with brown mohair braid, and 
make with a short basque, pleated skirt, and apron 
over-skirt. You could buy such a dress ready-made 
for about $20, 

Sturtp.—Denim is the bine cotton stuff that work- 
ing-men use for overalls, and can be bought at any 
large dry-goods store. 

Kansas Reapre.—Your lace is a coarse imitation of 
Bruges lace. Murdi Gras, or Shrove - Tuesday, falis 
next on the 17th of February. 

Ovp Sunsoriser.—Have a refreshment table in the 
dining-room if it is next the parlors, or else at the end 
of the back parlor, and let the hostess take her guests 
to it, or if she has too many to permit this, she must 
invite them to go to the table and be served. 

A. D. D.—Use your striped silk for the pinked flounces 
of a round skirt, and get pale green cashmere for an 
over-dress. 

Inquiner.—Your suggestions about the parlor set 
and carpet are good. Have two widths of Madras mus- 
lin for curtains. The hall stand will be suitable, but 
you will need chairs also of the same wood. Use brass 
or bronzed rods, or else merely large buttons, on the 
stairs. The library table is all right. 

Etien A.—The pine pillows may be covered with 
India pongee, and some motto about sleep or rest em- 
broidered upon them. 

Evizanetu.—Teas are always given in the afternoon, 
and acceptances are not necessary, a card being seut 















whet one does not go in person. 

Inquirer.—The address of the person to whom you 
are writing may be placed either at the head or the end 
| of the letter, 
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Figs. 1-3.—Fans anp Corsage Bovgvuer. 


For description see Supplement. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpEnt. ] 


ASHION devises continual but im- 

perceptible changes, consisting 
chiefly in details, without touching the 
general aspect of the dress, and even 
among these details man} 
rather than novelties. , among 

rs, are the vests of undressed kid, 

, having proved a failure " 

go when presented as ¢ 

een cut in two and offered an 
in their present shape. These are plain 
and tight-fitting, of course, and are 
closed in front with a great number of 
small gold buttons. Sometimes the vest 
ends in front in one or else two round- 
ed points; at others it is made with 
square flaps, and over it is worn a belt 
of moiré of the same color, fastened 
with a buckle to match the buttons, in 
conformity with the principle mention- 
ed in my last letter of wearing gold with 
stuffs resembling it in color, of which 
undressed kid is one. 

Galloons, of which there is a prodi- 
gious diversity, can hardly be classed as 
novelties. There » some, however, 
which are very original, especially the 
Japanese ones, with their extremely 
fantastic designs. These are used not 
only in the state in which they come 
from the manufacturer, but to compose 
designs specially adapted to the dress— 
broader or narrower, in unequal lengths, 
and embroidered on the stuff. Em- 
broidery, indeed, is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the prevailing fashion, and is 
used everywhere and of all kinds, even 
Russian embroidery, thus giving to each 
toilette an individual and indefinitely 
varied character. All the designs cre- 
ated by Japanese art, the broken lines, 
fantastic flowers flung down at random, 
and grotesque personages, are found in 
the embroidery known as Japanese gal- 
loon, mixed with gold and silver, accord- 
ing to the material employed. It is also 
executed on bands of velvet used to 
trim a dress; then, after the bands are 
set on, a little of the embroider 
tinued from them on the dress itself, so 
that the trimming may be peculiar to 
the toilette, and not appear to have been 
bought by the yard. 

Skirts pleated perpendicularly are 
much worn, especially by young girls, 
with eighteenth-century redingotes of 
the era of Madame D’Epinay and her 
contemporaries. These redingotes are 
open in front, and arranged in large 
pleats around the waist, being confined 
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Fig. 1.—Yovne Lapy'’s Batt Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


by a belt with a large buckle, usually of steel. A small cape, some- 
times double, in the Carrick style, made of the same material as the 
redingote, covers the shoulders. This will be one of the fashions for 
spring, when the pleated skirts and redingotes will be made of light 
cloth, either mottled or of imperceptible plaids in very dull tints. 
Pleated skirts, moreover, are adapted to many combinations, to 
which the duration of their success is largely due. Some are made of 
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Sicilienne with rather broad velgt stripes, at 
that the velvet and the Sicilienge shall sho 
part of the toilette—that is, the overski 
made of plain Sicilienne of the @me 

skirt. The Sicilienne now madejs y 

of the favorite stuffs for spring, 

also be worn. 


Fig. 2.—Vetver anp Lace Dress.—{For pattern Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Batt Dress. Fig. 4.—Veitina anp VeLvet Driss. 


and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 18-22.) For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Sicilienje shall show alternately. The upper | which is nothing but very fine canvas, both pliant and strong, was al- 
at is, the over-skirt and waist or polonaise—is | ready seen last autumn at the sea-side, and was even then embroidered 
- of the @me color as the velvet stripe in the | like canvas with flowers of all kinds in wool of various colors. Now it 
)W madejs very supple, and promises to be one | is decorated with velvet flowers, tufts of chenille, and pieces of cut 
. spring, Coarse silk erépons in all colors will | satin, all set on irregularly, these application figures of satin, velvet, or 

chenille being arranged, for example, in diagonal lines from right to left 
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Figs. 4—6.—Fans anp CorsaGe GARLAND 
For description see Supplement. 


on the lower part of the tablier, and 
thence ascending on the right to the 
waist. Part of the tablier, the upper 
left-hand corner, is left plain. They 
are also set in zigzag fashion along the 
seams. In a word, the point is not to 
show any approach to straight lines and 
symmetry. The two sides of a dress 
should be unlike, and the greater the 
dissimilarity, the more is it in accord- 
ance with the dictates of fashion. 

One of the fancies of the moment is 
the collar, which is made in all ways, 
and worn on all dresses, even the high- 
est, and which seems never to be laid 
aside, even in bed. There are velvet 
collars, embroidered with gold, pearls, 
or diamond stars, jet collars, satin col- 
lars with tulle ruches, and a small bow 
behind as well as another on the side, 
and even passementerie collars, in col 
ors not like, but harmonizing with, the 
toilette. With house dresses are worn 
the most singular little caps that can 
be imagined—historic caps, moreover, 
bearing the name of Isabeau of Ba- 
varia, Mary of Burgundy, ete. They are 
two small pieces of the same size, round- 
ed in the bottom and sewed together 
so as to form a point, and bordered 
with fine old lace, which falls all around 
the edge. These caps are made of very 
fine brocaded stuffs, with a ground of 
satin or reps brocaded with velvet, gold 
brocade, ete. Instead of lace, the edge 
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is sometimes trimmed with a narrow 


4 Lt) Ot = 4A Ly “i Tx "a band of light fur, such as chinchilla, or 
4) e ee ap: y > SZ 2 bus NNN KK Y else with brown or black feather trim- 
#« at LS be p . MIN ming. 


Among the new laces mention should 
be made of that made of chenille, which 
is very coarse when regarded as lace, 
but very fine when regarded as passe 
menterie. Great progress has been 
made in its manufacture 

The evening toilettes of the season 
may be summed up in the dinner toi- 
lettes. Those for young girls are inex 
pensive but tasteful, their elegance be 
ing due to their light colors; they are 
principally made of the transparent new 
veilings, often embroidered with silk ot 
chenille flowers. They are also adorned 
with a profusion of ribbon bows, and 
with pretty plastrons of tulle, embroid 
ered with sparkling beads There are 
cream veilings embroidered with tiny 

Pompadour flowers which are charming 

} AND BALL DRESSES. A very little surah is combined with 
them. Here is a type of the dress of a 

Fig. 5.—Lack asp Savuy Dress. Fig. 6.—Satin anp Crare Corsace. Fig. 7.—Satin Merverrevx Dress, Fig. 8—Sicwienne axp Lace Dress. Fig. 9.—Gnros Grain axp Lack Dress Parisian young girl: round skirt of light 
For deq7f‘ption see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description sec Supplement. French moiré of a cream tint, trimmed 
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on the bottom with a thick pointed taffeta ruche ; 
pointed corsage, shirred in a gerbe, with paniers, 
all of cream veiling, embroidered with small bright 
garnet flowers; sleeves terminating at the elbow 
with a bracelet of bright garnet velvet; garnet 
velvet collar; very long cream Suéde gloves ; 
cream silk stockings ; garnet velvet slippers with 
buckles. This toilette can be further simplified 
by making the skirt of foulard or plain cream 
veiling. 

For more dressy toilettes, fashion favors gar- 
nitures of flowers, among others roses without fo- 
liage ; these are used for plastrons, demi-tabliers, 
belts with trailing sprays, fringes, tucks, etc. 

There are few or no changes in gentlemen’s at- 
tire. All garments are worn higher than ever, 
showing no linen and hardly any cravat. The 
collars of frock-coats are smaller and narrower; 
the coats are still double-breasted, and scarcely 
reach the knee. Overcoats, which often have vel- 
vet and sometimes fur collars, are a little longer 
than frock-coats. Shirt collars are straight, and 
cut away slightly in front; cravats are plain and 
crossed, or closed with a small bow. No change 
has been made in dress-coats, which open very 
low, showing a starched shirt front made of piqué, 
with fine cords or slightly embroidered. No jew- 
elry is worn; On this point fashion is very severe, 
and would stigmatize every man as lacking in 
taste who should appear with any other jewel 
than an artistic scarf-pin. Shoes have pointed 
toes, with low, broad heels ; patent-leather shoes 
are more in vogue than they were last year. 

EmMe.ine RayMonp. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “Jupitn Suaxesrrarer,” “A Princess oF 
Tuvuis,” “‘Maotzop or Darr,” ero. 


CHAPTER III.—{ Continued.) 
ON THE LOCH. 


HE short winter day was drawing to a close; 

the brilliant steely blue of the driven water 
had given place to a livid gray, and the faint 
gleams of saffron yellow were dying out in the 
western skies, 

“Suppose we'd better be going home now,” 
Mr. Hodson remarked at a venture, and with no 
great disappointment in his tone. 

“Tm afraid, sir, there’s no much chance now,” 
Ronald said. 

“ We must eall again; they’re not at home to- 
day,” the other remarked, and began with much 
complacency to reel in one of the lines. 

He was doing so slowly, and the men were 
as slowly pulling in for the shore in the gather- 
ing dusk, when whirr/ went the other reel. The 
loud and sudden shriek in this silence was a start- 
ling thing, and no less so was the springing into 
the air, at apparently an immense distance away, 
of some creature, kelt or salmon, that fell into 
the water again with a mighty splash. Instinet- 
ively Mr. Hodson had gripped this rod, and passed 
the other one he had been reeling in to Strang. 
There was no time to be lost. Whirr/ went an- 
other dozen yards of line, and again the fish 
sprung into the air, this time plainly visible. 

“ A clean fish, sir! a clean fish!” was the wel- 
come ery. 

But there was no time to hazard doubts or ask 
questions ; this sudden visitor at the end of the 
line had not at all made up his mind to be easily 
captured, First of all he came sailing in quietly 
toward the boat, giving the fisherman all he could 
do to reel in and keep a strain on him; then he 
whirled out the line so suddenly that the rod was 
nearly bent double; and then, in deep water, he 
kept persistently sulking and boring, refusing to 
yield an inch, This was a temporary respite. 

“ Well, now, is this one all right?” Mr. Hodson 
called out. But he was rather bewildered, for he 
knew not what this violent beast might not be 
after next, and the gathering darkness looked 
strange, the shadows of Clebrig overhead seem- 
ing to blot out the sky. 

“A clean fish, sir,” was the confident answer. 

“No doubt o’ that, sir,” even the melancholy 
Duncan admitted, for he foresaw a dram now, if 
not a tip in actual money. 

Then slowly and slowly the salmon began to 
yield to the strain on him—which was considera- 
ble, for this was the heavier of the two rods— 
and quickly the line was got in, the pliant curve 
of the rod remaining always the same, while Mr. 
Hodson flattered himself that he was doing very 
well now, and that he was surely becoming the 
master of the situation. But the next instant 
something happened that his mind was not rapid 
enough to comprehend: something dreadful and 
horrible and sudden: there was a whirring out 
of the reel so rapid that he had to lower the 
point of the rod almost to the water; then the 
tish made one flashing spring along the surface— 
and this time he saw the creature, a gleam of 
silver in the dusk—and then, to his unspeakable 
dismay and mortification, he felt the line quite 
slack. He did utter a little monosyllable. 

“ He’s off, sir,” the melancholy gillie said in a 
tone of sad resignation. 

“Not a bit, sir—not a bit! Reel in, quick!” 
Ronald called to him; and the fisherman had 
sense enough to throw the rod as far back as 
he could to see if there was yet some strain on it. 
Undoubtedly the fish was still there. Moreover, 
this last cantrip seemed to have taken the spirit 
out of him. By-and-by, with a strong, steady 
strain on him, he suffered himself to be guided 
more and more toward the boat, until now and 
again they could see a faint gleam in the dark 
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water; and now Ronald had relinquished his oar, 
and was crouching down in the stern—this time 
not with the landing-net in his hand, but with the 
bright steel clip just resting on the gunwale. 

“ He’s showing the white feather now, sir; give 
him a little more of the butt.” 

However, he had ‘not quite given in yet: each 


time he came in sight of the boat, he would make 


another ineffectual rush, but rarely getting down 
deeper than three or four yards. And then, with 
a short line andthe butt well toward him, he 
began to make slow semicircies this way, and 
that; and always he was being. steadily hauled 
nearer the coble, until with one quick dip: and 
powerful upward pull Ronald had got him trans- 
fixed on the gaff and landed—the huge, gleaming. 
beautiful silver creature !—in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Well done, sir!—a clean fish !—a beauty !— 
the first caught in Scotland this year, I know!” 
—these were the exclamations he heard now. 
But he scareely knew how it had all happened ; 
for he had been more excited than he was aware 
of. He felt a vague and general sense of satis- 
faction ; wanted to give the men a glassof whiskey, 
and had none to give them; thought that the 
capture of a salmon was a noble thing; would 
have liked his daughter Carry to hear the tidings 
at once; and had a kind of general purpose to 
devote the rest of that year to salmon-fishing in 
the Highlands. From this entrancement he was 
awakened by a dispute between the two men as 
to the size of the fish. 

“He's twelve pounds, and no more, 
ancholy Duncan said, eying him all over. 

“ Look at his shoulders, man,” Ronald rejoined. 
“Fourteen pounds if he’s an ounce, Duncan, 
lad, ye’ve been put off your guessing by the sight 
of the kelt.” ‘ 

“ He’s a good fish whateffer,” Duncan was con- 
strained to admit—for he still foresaw that pros- 
pect of a dram when they returned to the inn, 
with perhaps a more substantial -handselling of 
good luck, 

Of course they could do no more fishing that 
afternoon, for it was nearly dark; but it was 
wonderful how the capture of this single salmon 
seemed to raise the spirits of the little party as 
they got ashore and walked home. There was a 
kind of excitement in the evening air. They 
talked in a rapid and eager way about what the 
fish had done, what were the chances of such 
and such a rush, the probable length of time it 
had been up from the sea, the beauty of its 
shape, the smallness of its head, the freshness 
of its color,and so.forth, and there was a kind 
of jubilation abroad. The first fish caught in 
Scotland that year !—of course it must be packed 
forthwith and sent south to his daughter Carry 
and her friends. “And Mr. Hodson was quite fa- 
cetions with the pretty Nelly when she came in to 
lay the table for dinner, and would have her 
say whether she had not yet fixed her mind on 
one or other of these young fellows around. As 
for the small hamlet of Inver-Mudal, it was about 
as solitary and forlorn a habitation as any to be 
found in the wilds of northern Scotland; and he 
was there all by himself; but with the blazing 
peat fire, and the brilliant white cloth on the din- 
ner table, and the consciousness that the firm, 
stout-shouldered, clean-run fourteen-pounder was 
lying in the dairy on a slab of cold stone, he con- 
sidered that Inver-Mudal was a most enjoyable 
and sociable and comfortable place, and that he 
had not felt himself as snug and so much at 
home for many and many a day. 


” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A LETTER. 


Arter dinner he found himself with a pretty 
long evening before him, and thought he could 
not do better than devote the major. part of it to 
writing to his daughter. He would not confess 
to himself that he wanted her to know at once 
that he had caught his first salmon; that was 
but a trivial incident in the life of a philosopher 
and student of mankind; still she would be glad 
to hear of his adventures; and it was not-an un- 
pleasant way of passing the time. So he wrote 
as follows : ’ 

“My darting Carry,—You will be rejoiced 
to learn that I have discovered a harbor of refuge 
for you, where that minute organ you call your 
mind may lay aside its heaviest load of trouble. 
Here, at last, is one corner of Europe where you 
need have no fear of anybody mistaking. you for 
one of the Boston girls of fiction; indeed, you 
might go about all day talking your beloved 
Texas with impunity; although,my dear young 
lady, that is a habit you would do well to drop, 
for sooner or later it will get you into trouble 
when you are least expecting it. But short of 
scalping children or using a bowie-knife for a 
fork, I think you might do or say anything you 
pleased here ; it is the most out-of-the-world sort 
of place—a community of fifteen or twenty, I 
should guess, hidden away in a hole of a valley, 
and separated from the rest of the universe by 
great ranges of mountains and interminable 
miles of moorland. The people seem very friend- 
ly, but shy; and I don’t quite catch on to them 
yet, for their speech bothers me—scarcely any two 
of them seem to have the same accent; but I hope 
to get to know something more about them next 
Monday, when they have a New-Year celebra- 
tion, which I am invited to the same. Would 
you like to join in ?—by all means come if you 
care to. The station is Lairg; wire, and I will 
meet you there. You will-miss the wild excite- 
ment of paying afternoon calls and drinking tea; 


but you will get sunlight, and fresh air into your , 


lungs, and the talk about the fierve -weather is 
all nonsense. There is a sprinkling of snow on 
the higher hills, but the temperature is quite 
agreeable. In any case, I expect you to come 
here with me in March, when the salmon-fishing 
will begin in earnest; and I have no doubt you 





will have made the acquaintance of the whole of 
the people in a couple of days, shy as they are. 
There is another point I have not forgotten. As 
you seem determined to set yourself up for your 
lifetime with reminiscences of your travels in 
Europe, I have had to consider what you could 
carry away from here. I am afraid that Inver- 
Mudal jewelry wouldn't make much of a show, 
and I haven’t seen any shell necklaces or silk 
searfs or blue pots about. But what about a 
Highland maid? I suppose the New York cus- 
toms officers wouldn’t charge much for that ar- 
ticle of.virtu. Now the maid who waits on me 
here. is very pretty, and gentle in manner; and I 
suppose, she could be induced to go—for a proper 
consideration ; and you could begin the training of 
her. now, and have her quite accomplished by the 
time. we got home. Sounds rather like slavery, 
don’t it? but she would be going to the land of 
the’ free, and the banner. would wave over her. 
She gets. eighty dollars.a year and her board ; 
I'd go better than that, if you took a fancy to 
her. 

“But the most remarkable person here—per- 
haps it is the contrast between his personal abil- 
ities and his position that is the striking thing— 
is a deer-stalker and gamekeeper whom they fa- 
miliarly call Ronald; and I confess that, with all 
I had heard of the intelligence of the Scotch pea- 
santry, this fellow, before I had been talking 
with him ten minutes, rather made me open my 
eyes. And yet, looking back over the different 
subjects we fell upon, I don’t know that he said 
anything so very remarkable on any one of them. 
I think it is rather the personal character of the 
man that is impressive—the manliness and inde- 
pendence of his judgment, and yet his readiness 
to consider the other side if you can convince 
him, his frank (and, I should say, foolish) recog- 
nition of the differences of social position, and 
then a kind of curious self-respect. he has which 
refuses to allow him to become quite friendly, 
though you may be willing enough to forget that 
you are talking of taking a shooting on which he 
is one of the employés, and anxious only to con- 
verse with him as man to man. I’m afraid this 
is rather mixed, but you would have to see him 
to understand quite well what manner of person 
he is—a good-looking fellow too, well. knit to- 
gether, with a keen, hard face, full of life and a 
half-concealed force of humor. I should judge 
he would make a pretty fair king of good com- 
pany in the unrestrained intercourse of a few 
boon companions, and I imagine he has a hard 
head if there should be any drinking going on. 
What to do with him Idon’t know, It is absurd 
he should be where he is. His brother has been 
to college, taken his degree, and is now in the 
Scotch Church somewhere. But this fellow seems 
quite content to trap foxes and shoot gray crows, 
and in the autumn look after the grouse-shoot- 
ing and deer-stalking of other people. A man 
of his brains would not be in that position for a 
fortnight in our country. Here everything is 
fixed. He thinks it is natural for him to be ina 
subservient position. And yet there is a curious 
independence about the fellow; I don’t know 
what inducement I could put before him to get 
him out of it. Suppose we said, ‘Come you with 
us to America, and we’ll run you for President,’ 
I'm afraid he’d quote Kingsley in our face, and 
be off to ‘where the dun deer lie.’ In fact, his 
reverence for the star-spangled. banner appears 
to be of a mitigated description. I found he 
knew more than I expected about our wire-pull- 
ing gentry at home; but then, on the other hand, 
I discovered that he knew nothing about the ne- 
cessity of protecting the industries of a young 
country beyond what he had read in the English 
papers, and you know what high old Mother 
Hubbardism that is. Now I want to do some- 
thing for this fellow, and don’t know how. He’s 
too good a man to be thrown away—a kind of 
upper servant, as it were, of his lordship. He 
has plenty of ability and he has plenty of know- 
ledge in a dozen different directions, if it only 
could be applied. But then he is a dogged kind 
of a creature—he is not pliant: if you can show 
him sufficient reason for changing he might 
change, otherwise not one inch will he budge. 
What is the inducement to be? It is useless of- 
fering him an allotment of land in Nebraska; 
here he has miles and miles of the most pictur- 
esque territory conceivable, of which, save for a 
month or two in the autumn, he is the absolute 
master. He enjoys an ownership over these hills 
and moors and lochs more obvious than that of 
the Duke himself; he would not exchange that 
for the possession of a bit of table-land on the 
Platte Valley, unless he were a fool, and that he 
is far from being. The Presidentship? Well, I 
waved your beloved banner over him, but he 
didn’t enthuse worth a cent. However, I must 
cast about and see what is to be done with him, 
for I am really interested in the man.” 

At this moment there was a tapping at the 
door, and Nelly appeared with a huge armful of 
peats, which she began to build up dexterously in 
the fire-place, always leaving the central funnel 
open. 

“Say, my girl, when will this letter go south ?” 
Mr. Hodson asked. 

“ To-morrow moarning,” was the answer. 

“ And the fish too?” 

“Yes, sir; by the mail cart.” 

“Has Duncan packed it in the rushes yet?” 

“Oh no, sir; Ronald will do that; he can do it 
better as any of them; he would not let any one 
else do it, for they’re saying it iss the first fish of 
the year, and he’s very proud of your getting the 
fish, sir.” 

“ Ich: auch P observed Mr. Hodson to himself ; 
and he would probably have continued the con- 
versation but that-suddenly a strange noize was 
heard coming from some distant part of the inn 
—a harsh, high note, all in monotone. 

“ What's that, now, Nelly ?” 

“Tt will be Ronald tuning his pipes,” said she, 
as she was going to the door, 





“Oh, he can play the pipes too?” 

“Indeed yes, sir; and better as any in Suther- 
land, I hef heard them say,” she added. 

Just as she opened the door the drones and 
chanter broke away into a shrill and lively march 
that seemed to flood the house with its penetra- 
ting tones. 

“T think it’s ‘Dornoch Links’ he’s playing,” 
Nelly said, with a quiet smile, “ for there’s some 
of the fisher-lads come through on their way to 
Tongue.” 

She left then; but the solitary occupant of the 
sitting-room thought he could not do better than 
go to the door and listen for a while to this 
strange sort of music, which he had never heard 
played properly before. And while he could 
scarcely tell one tune from another except by the 
time—the slow, wailing, melancholy Lament, for 
example, was easily enough distinguished from 
the bright and lively Strathspey—here and there 
occurred an air—the “79th’s Farewell,” or the 
“Barren Rocks of Aden,” or the “ Pibroch of 
Donald Dhu,” had he but known the names of 
them—which had a stately and martial ring 
about it; he guessed that it was meant to lead 
the tramp of soldiers. And he said to him- 
self : 

“ Here, now, is this fellow who might be piper 
to a Highland regiment; and I dare say all the 
use he makes of his skill is to walk up and 
down outside the dining-room window of the 
lodge, and play to a lot of white-kneed Eng- 
lishmen when they come down for the autumn 
shooting.” 

He returned to his letter. 

“T have the honor to inform you that the first 
salmon caught on any Scotch loch this year was 
caught by me this afternoon, and to-morrow will 
be on its way to you. If you don’t believe the 
story, look at the salmon itself for evidence. 
And as regards this loch-fishing, it appears to me 
you might have a turn at it when we come up in 
March—taking one of the two rods ; a little prac- 
tice with Indian clubs meanwhile would enable 
you to make a better fight of it when you have 
to keep a continuous strain on a fourteen-pound 
fish for twenty minutes or half an hour. You 
must have some amusement or occupation, for 
there is no society—except, by-the-way, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, who might be a companion for 
you. I have not seen her yet; but the hand- 
maiden I have mentioned above informs me that 
she is ‘a ferry pretty young lady, and ferry much 
thought of, and of a ferry great family too.’ I 
should not imagine, however, that her Highland 
pride of blood would bar the way against your 
making her acquaintance ; her father is merely 
the parish doctor—or rather, the district doctor, 
for he has either two or three parishes to look 
after—and I don’t suppose his emoluments are 
colossal. They have a pretty cottage; it is the 
swell feature of the village, if you can call the 
few small and widely scattered houses a village. 
You could practice Texas talk on her all day 
long; I dare say she wouldn’t know. 

“ Good-night ; it’s rather sleepy work being out 
in that boat in the cold. 

“ Your affectionate 
rare.” 


Well, by this time the fisher-lads had left the 
inn and were off on the way to Tongue, and glad 
enough to have a moonlight night for the weary 
trudge. Ronald remained behind for a while, 
drinking a glass of ale with the innkeeper, and 
generally having to keep his wits about him, for 
there was a good deal of banter going on. Old 
John Murray was a facetious person, and would 
have it that Nelly was setting her cap at Ronald ; 
while the blushing Nelly, for ber part, declared 
that Ronald was nothing but a poor south-country 
body ; while he, in fair warfare, had to retort 
that she was “as Hielan’s a Mull drover.” The 
quarrel was not a deadly one; aud when Ronald 
took up his pipes in order to go home, he called 
out to her in parting: 

“ Nelly, lass, see you get the lads to clean out 
the barn ere Monday next; and put on your best 
ribbons, lassie; I’m thinking they'll be for hav- 
ing a spring o’ Tullochgorum.” 

The pipes were over his shoulder as he walk- 
ed away along the moon-lit road; but he did 
not tune up; he had had enough playing for 
that evenimg. And be sure that in his mind 
there was no discontent because he had no allot- 
ment of land on the Platte Valley, nor yet a 
place in a Chicago bank, nor the glory of being 
pipe-major to a Highland regiment, He was per- 
fectly content as he was, and knew naught of these 
things. If there was any matter troubling him 
—on this still and moonlight night, as he walked 
blithely along, inhaling the keen, sweet air, and 
conscious of the companionship of the faithful 
Harry—it was that the jog-trot kind of tune he 
had invented for certain verses did not seem to 
have sufficient definiteness about it. But then 
the verses themselves—as they kept time to his 
tramp on the road—were careless and light-heart- 
ed enough : 


“The blossom was white on the blackthorn tree, 
And the mavis was singing rarely, 
When Meenie, Love Meenie, walked out wi’ me, 
All in the spring-time early. 


‘«*Meenie, Love Meenie, your face let me see; 
Meenie, come answer me fairly; 
Meenie, Love Meenie, will you wed me, 
All in the spring-time early ?” 


“*Meenie but laughed, and kentna the pain 
That shot through my heart fu’ sairly : 
* Kind sir, it’s a maid that I would remain, 
All in the spring-time early.” 


And “ Hey, Harry, lad,” he was saying, as he 
entered the cottage, and went into the little par- 
lor, where a candle had been left burning, “ we'll 
have our supper together now; for, between you 
and me, I’m just as hungry as a gled.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NOT SO EASILY WON. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. 


= OU seem comfortably sure of her, Tom.” 

“ Well, why not, my dear Jack, when I’ve 
only to ask, and the little lady’s mine? I’m 
immensely taken with her, but I’ve hung off 
about—” 

The dip of advancing oars drowned the rest 
of the sentence, but Miss Daisy Campbell in her 
hammock behind the alders had heard enough 
to destroy her peace. Fearful of betraying her 
presence by the movement of a finger, the girl 
lay rigid as marble, watching with strained eyes 
two fragrant blue wreaths of smoke gliding past 
her retreat, till through an opening in the bushes 
farther up the brook she caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a birch canoe beneath the smoke, and of the 
sinokers, two gay sunburned youths with guns 
and fishing-rods. Tom Raymond sat in the stern, 
tall, handsome Tom, who had but now boasted of 
his easy conquest of herself. In that moment of 
wounded pride and fierce indignation Miss Daisy 
thought that she could have cheerfully seen him 
drown. 

“*Oh, she’s a daisy,’”? hummed Jack McKeen ; 
and as the mocking tenor smote her ear the 
quivering listener thought she could have seen 
Jack drown too—the saucy, idle tell-tale! Why 
need he proclaim to the birds of the air and the 
fishes of the water that the lady in question, 
Tom’s little lady to be had for the asking, was 
no other than herself, Mrs. Blunt’s city niece, little 
Daisy Campbell? How indelicate, outrageous ! 

And yet the song hurt her far less than Tom’s 
words. If Tom, Tom Raymond, could speak so 
lightly of her, why might not Jack sing what he 
pleased, and all Oakland listen? So that was 
the way Tom was in the habit of talking about 
her! She had heard before that young men by 
themselves were excessively free in discussing 
their lady friends, and now she had proof of 
the fact. Unmannerly, detestable creatures, es- 
pecially Tom! 

“¢Tve only to ask, and the little lady’s mine,’ 
those were his very words,” moaned hapless little 
Daisy, hiding her hot face among the hammock 
cushions in an agony of humiliation. She had 
always felt that if Tom had a fault it was self- 
conceit, but she wouldn’t have believed he could 
be so conceited as this. What had she said or 
done to warrant his boastfal assertion? She 
would challenge Aunt Abby, she would challenge 
Tom’s sister, to say that she had ever been silly 
with Tom. If there had been any silliness, it 
had not been on her side, unless—truthful Daisy 
winced at the recollection — unless — well, per- 
haps she did let Tom hold her hand an instant 
longer than necessary the day he helped her over 
the fence, and she wished she had not clung to 
him in the thunder-storm. But at eighteen what 
girl likes to be a prude? Though, for that mat- 
ter, had she not more than once during their sum- 
mer’s acquaintance snubbed Tom for trying to 
make love to her? Still, he’d only to ask, and 
the little lady was his. That was his version of 
the story, and he had gloated over it to Jack. 
Daisy lifted her tousled brown head defiantly, 
and sat bolt-upright. 

“T won’t be crushed—I will not!” she cried 
aloud, dashing her tears right and left. “Ill go 
to Pinafere to-night just as if I'd overheard no- 
thing, and if he chooses to ask for the little lady, 
why, he may. She’s sare of her own mind at 
last. She'll have her answer ready.” 

Springing from the hammock, Miss Daisy walk- 
ed with martial tread through the garden into 
the kitchen to help Aunt Abby shell the peas 
for dinner, 

“You must have been lying in the sun, child,” 
said that lady, glancing up from the pan in her 
lap. “It’s bad for your eyes and bad for your 
complexion. I don’t believe that’s a good place 
for the hammock.” 

“It’s a horrid place,” responded Daisy, falling 
savagely to work. “I’m going to ask Abram to 
hang it where it was before.” 

Abram was the intermittent help of the Blunt 
establishment, who carried on the farm and came 
night and morning to milk the cow. From the 
day she became a visitor in the household he had 
been Miss Duaisy’s willing slave, and now that Mr. 
Blunt was temporarily absent, the honest servitor 
took it upon himself to look in at odd hours “ to 
see if Miss Blunt and that posy-faced little niece 
of hern needed doing for.” 

“Maybe fresh buttermilk will help that sun- 
burn,” pursued Mrs. Blunt, still misinterpreting 
the cause of Miss Daisy’s heightened color. “I'd 
try it. You'll hate to go to the Falls as red asa 
hollyhock.” 

Despite her chagrin, Miss Daisy smiled at the 
misuse of pronouns, knowing perfectly well that 
if she were to look like a fright her aunt would 
regret it more than she. For a sensible woman, 
without undue personal vanity, it must be ad- 
mitted Mrs. Blunt had a most complacent enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of her stylish niece from the 
city. 

“T hate to leave you alone so late in the even- 
ing, auntie,” said Daisy, throwing a handful of 
empty pods at the chickens by the door-stone. 
“Tm afraid you'll be nervous about the tramp 
that called this morning.” 

“Nonsense, my dear; I’m not one of the nerv- 
ous sort. I always stay by myself nights when 
your uncle goes to his lodge meetings. If I get 
tired and sleepy, I lock the doors and go to bed. 
When I lie on my good ear I can’t hear a sound, 
you know, and your uncle can come in without 
waking me.” 

“ But how does he get in?” 

“Oh, he takes a key; we have two for the 
front door. There’s the extra one over the clock. 
You'd better have it to-night; then, if I don’t feel 
like sitting up for you, I won’t. You won’t be 
likely to get home before twelve.” 

By twilight Miss Daisy’s turbulent crimson had 





softened into sea-shell pink. Aunt Abby flatter- 
ed herself that she had never seen the child 
handsomer than when, in filmy draperies, she 
floated down the piazza steps to Tom Raymond’s 
waiting phaeton. 

“The infatuated boy looks as if he was be- 
holding an angel from heaven,” mused the pleased 
lady, who dearly loved Tom. But she said, pro- 
saically: “Do drive carefully, Tom. Daisy, did 
you take the key ?” 

“ Yes, auntie; it’s in my pocket.” 

“ Pocket ?—can they put pockets in sea-foam ?” 
laughed Tom, tucking the linen lap-robe about 
the young lady’s billowy flounces, “I feel my- 
self quite inadequate to the care of this fluffy 
elegance, Mrs. Blunt, I do assure you.” 

“ But it’s his; he has only to ask and it’s all 
his,” thought Miss Daisy, scornfully, as she bade 
her aunt a gay good-by. 

In the whole region round about there was not 
a lovelier drive than this five miles between Oak- 
Jand and Oakland Falls. Taking it by moonlight, 
on a perfect July evening, with a fascinating 
young lady by his side, and a spirited horse obe- 
dient to his will, Tom Raymond mentally ac- 
knowledged that the conditions were favorable 
for enjoyment. He had been planning this téte- 
a-téte for days; indeed, he had gone so far as to 
formulate certain momentous speeches to be de- 
livered on this occasion, but with the strongest 
desire to lead the conversation into sentimental 
channels, he was continually baffled by an in- 
tangible something in Miss Daisy’s manner. He 
spoke of a lovely bird he was mounting especial- 
ly for herself, and she disvoursed of the swal- 
lows in Aunt Abby’s chimney ; he hinted at man’s 
craving for affection, and she deplored Abram’s 
craving for drink; he quoted Aurora Leigh, and 
she cited Mother Goose. She sang nasally like 
Deacon Shed, mimicked Squire Eddy’s late Fourth- 
of-July oration, and, in a word, was as captivating, 
frivolous, and reckless as a heavy-hearted girl 
well could be. As she passed Grace Raymond 
in the hall, that young lady whispered to Jack 
McKeen that Daisy Campbell was the belle of 
the audience. 

“ With one exception, of course,” amended gal- 
lant Jack. 

Proud, sensitive little Daisy! She pretended 
to listen to the music; but from the Lord Ad- 
miral to Little Buttereup the entire company 
seemed to her to be chanting, “I’ve only to ask, 
to ask, to ask—TI’ve only to ask for the little 
lady.” 

Her very fan kept time to this refrain. She 
was thankful when the operaended, For all that, 
on the homeward drive she wished herself back 
in the hall. It was so hard to meet Tom’s lover- 
like gaze with indifference, to school her warm, 
wayward heart against his tenderness, so precious 
but yesterday! At first she strove bravely to 
maintain her former vivacity, but her liveliest 
sallies fell unheeded. The slogan was in the air. 
Daisy knew Tom had something particular to say. 
Ah, well, for that matter, so had she. Clasping 
her cold little hands together resolutely, she wait- 
ed in silence. 

“ Daisy, ve been thinking—” 

“Dangerous symptoms, my young friend; let 
the doctor prescribe.” 

“Tm going back to the medical school next 
week, Daisy.” 

“So soon ?”’—in a tone of cool regret. 

“ And I want to ask you, Daisy—” 

“T’ve only to ask, and the little lady’s mine,” 
prompted taunting memory, kindling in Duaisy’s 
eyes a dangerous fire. 

Notwithstanding his vaunted assurance, Tom 
hesitated over the vital question, fidgeting with 
the reins till the horse rebelled and started off at 
a canter. Having soothed the animal’s ruffled 
feelings, Tom began afresh. 

“ Daisy ?” 

“Well, Mr. Raymond ?” 

“Now, Daisy, you promised to call me Tom.” 

“DidI? It isn’t half so pretty a name as Mr. 
Raymond.” 

“Tm glad if you like my name, Daisy. 
you'd take it to keep.” 

“ You’re too generous, Tom. 
minded woman. 
Raymond.” 

“Don’t tease, Daisy. You know what I mean. 
I’m just dying to make you Mrs. Raymond, my 
beloved little wife.” 

“T should have to die if you did, Tom. 
loved wives’ are always under tombstones.” 

“Do be serious, Daisy. You must know I’ve 
been in love with you from the first day I saw 
you.” 

“Ah,” thought Daisy, with curling lip, “if I 
hadn’t played eavesdropper, what a happy little 
simpleton Imight be!” “Serious, Tom?” she said 
aloud; “I’m literally serious as the grave. You've 
made my stay at Oakland very pleasant; you’ve 
given me glorious drives and sails, and I’m no 
end obliged. But in regard to this new favor 
you propose to confer upon me, no, no, Tom; I 
must decline it, thank you.” 

“Favor! Really, Daisy, I fail to see how I’ve 
provoked that sarcasm.” 

“ Let’s not talk about it, Tom. 
ly home.” 

“But, Daisy, I must talk about it,” pleaded 
Tom, seizing her hand. “ Do you mean you nev- 
er can care for me? Qh, Daisy, Daisy, don’t say 
it!” 

His manner was eager, his tone perilously 
sweet; though now at the door, he made no 
movement to alight: it seemed as if he could 
not let Daisy go till she had promised to love 
him. 

“Don’t be absurd, Tom,” cried she, almost be- 
side herself with the fear lest she might yield in 
spite of everything. “Tl never marry you— 
! never! Why, Tom Raymond, I'd as soon 


I wish 


I'm not a strong- 
Shouldn’t want to be called Mr. 


* Be- 


Ah, we’re near- 


never ! 
marry that hen-coop !” 


To do Daisy justice, she hardly knew what she 
said. Bent on convincing her overwise lover that 





she was not his to be had for the asking, she had 
hurled the hen-coop into her sentence simply for 
emphasis. It wounded Tom beyond all expres- 
sion. To offer himself to a young lady as a hus- 
band, only to be rejected by her as a hen-coop— 
this he felt was too much for human nature 
to bear. Without further dallying he helped 
Daisy dismount, and drove away with a curt 
adieu. 

Wretched Miss Daisy gazed after him with 
lack-lustre eyes, feeling as spiritless as a glass of 
yesterday’s soda-water. How angry he must 
have been, to have left her to unlock the door 
for herself! And,oh dear! what ailed the key? 
Would it never, never turn? Oh, for strong fin- 
gers !—T'om’s fingers! Presently it dawned upon 
Daisy that there must some obstruction in the 
lock. By the aid of the moon she peeped in at 
the key-hole and saw the trouble. In locking the 
door on the inside Aunt Abby had forgotten to 
remove the key! Daisy pulled the bell fran- 
tically till the peals echoed through every room, 
pulled till she broke the wire, but no sound of 
answering footsteps came. Far away in the 
north chamber Aunt Abby was lying on her good 
ear, sleeping the sleep of the innocent. 

“She never hears anything when she’s on her 
left side,” groaned Daisy, “and she may not turn 
over for the night. Oh, what shall ldo? What 
shall I do?” 

She tossed pebbles against her aunt’s case- 
ment, and shouted her name again and again; 
then desisted in sudden terror, What if the 
tramp were still lurking in the neighborhood, 
and should appear at her call! She flitted around 
the house like a midnight ghost, only to find ev- 
ery door and window fast. She looked in at the 
lighted dining-room, and the appetizing lunch 
awaiting her reminded her that she was faint 
and had eaten no supper. 

Hungry and homeless at midnight in the coun- 
try, where tramps were, and where police were 
not! Here was a situation for a girl delicately 
reared and naturally timid! The only light to 
be seen in the village was at Dr. Raymond’s, a 
quarter of a mile away. Daisy knew it must 
have been left burning for Grace and Tom. 
Grace could not have been home long, for she 
and Jack had come the long road by the mill. 

“Tf I can only get there before the lamp goes 
out!” murmured Daisy, speeding along the street. 
What could she do better than to beseech the 
Raymonds to shelter her? She knew no other 
family so well, and, besides, no other family was 
awake, After what had passed, she shrank from 
meeting Tom, but she shrank far more from meet- 
ing the tramp whom her excited fancy was per- 
petually evolving from the shadows. What with 
fear and haste, she reached the threshold breath- 
less. Pushing open the hall door, little vagrant 
that she was, she stole in upon Grace, busy in 
securing the parlor shutters. 

“ Hush, Grace ; don’t scream—don’t rouse any- 
body,” she ‘cried, in a hysterical whisper. “I 
thought maybe you'd let me sleep with you. I’m 
locked out.” 

“Locked out, poor dear !” 

“Yes; Pll tell you all about it presently. 
Can’t I go upstairs first? I’m so tired!” 

“You're white as a sheet, birdkin. Run up 
to my room. Tl follow as soon as Tom comes 
in. He's at the stable feeding Lady.” 

“ Lady?” 

“Hasn’t Tom told you of his little Lady, the 
lovely colt Uncle Ezra has given him? She came 
while we were at Pinafore.” 

“ His little Lady !” 

“Papa thought Uncle Ezra would better keep 
her till Tom was graduated ; but uncle pets Tom, 
and he said Tom might as well have her at 
once.” 

Daisy heard the closing of a distant door, and 
fled to dream dreams too confused for record. 

As she was tiptoeing out of the house in the 
early morning she came upon Tom, looking glum 
and sleepless. 

“T beg your pardon, Tom, for what I said last 
night—about the hen-coop, you know,” she whis- 
pered, in dimpled confusion. “It was awfully 
naughty. I take it all back.” 

“And will you take back all the rest, Daisy, 
implored Tom, cheered by her blushes. 

“Hush! Can’t stop, Tom,” said she, with an 
evasive laugh. “I must take myself back now 
to Aunt Abby.” 

“You must do no such thing, Daisy Campbell,” 
said Tom, stoutly, his clouded mind precipitately 
illumined by the coquettish sparkle in her eye. 
“ By your leave, madam, I shall take you back to 
Aunt Abby myself, and I shall ask her to lock 
you im next time, and keep you for me. 
the carriage is ready. 


Lady.” 


Come, 
We'll ride with the little 





THE HORTICULTURAL HALL AT THE 

NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 

See illustration on page 69. 

FTE immense building in which New Orleans 

is holding her World’s Fair stands in the 
City Park, a smooth, level field of green dotted 
with broad-boughed evergreen oaks, from whose 
branches the gray Spanish moss is waving, and 
stretching down to the grassy levee that keeps 
out the waters of the Mississippi. The buildings 
are the most extensive that have ever been erect- 
ed for such a purpose. Figures give a very in- 
adequate idea of size to most of us, but some no- 
tion of the magnitude of the edifice may be ob- 
tained by remembering that it is one-third larger 
than the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and that the entire buildings of the Paris and 
Vienna expositions could be put in the Main 
Building. Ranged side by side through the centre 
of the building are the exhibits of foreign coun- 
tries. Austria and Belgium, England and France, 
China and Japan, display their treasures of art 
and industry in friendly rivalry. This depart- 
ment, however, will not be complete until the ar- 











rival of the Great Eastern, which is bringing 
many of the European contributions, and which, 
in itself a remarkable “ exhibit,” will be moored 
off the levee. The great interest of the New Or- 
leans Exposition, we venture to think, will not lie 
in the display of European manufactures or works 
of art, but in the unrivalled collection of Ameri- 
can products and American resources. As befits 
the importance of the undertaking, the United 
States government has a magnificent exhibit. 
The Smithsonian Institution and the Geological 
Department have nobly occupied their space, and 
display almost every survival ofprehistoric times, 
from the mammoth that occupies a large portion 
of the gallery down to the smallest fish. The 
Navy Department exhibits models of every class 
of vessels and defensive and offensive armament, 
and no little interest will be aroused by the col- 
lection of arctic relics brought back by the Greely 
relief party, such as the suits worn by the men, 
sleighs, sleeping bags, and the sail-boat of the 
party. The Patent-office is represented by thou- 
sands of models, and the State Department has 
constructed a glass globe which will represent 
the world in miniature both from the interior 
and exterior. Perhaps the most complete of our 
national exhibits is the Educational Department, 
which has been arranged under the superintend- 
ence of the Bureau of Education, and which will 
display the high state of excellence to which our 
school system has attained. 

It is impossible in our space to enumerate the 
chief features of the exhibits which each of our 
constellation of States has sent to the World’s 
Fair. Every product of the soil, the mines, or 
the waters finds its place in the collection, which 
from its manifold richness and variety will be 
a surprise to our foreign visitors. The most 
picturesque building in the ground is that of the 
Chicago and St. Paul Railroad, a large Swiss cha- 
let built of leaves of grain, the ornaments made 
of corn in the ear, and containing every vegeta- 
ble raised in the district. Arizona sends 50,000 
specimens of minerals, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron, as well as firs of the fossilized forest of 
Apache County, whose petrified woods admit of a 
polish in which the hues of the jasper, the onyx, 
and the ruby seem to blend. The South Amer- 
ican states and Mexico are well represented. 
The latter especially has exerted herself to make 
a worthy display, and in its picturesque quarters 
in a corner of the park are heaped up more than 
the treasures of Ormuz and of Ind. Besides her 
exhibit in the Main Building, she has erected 
handsome barracks for the corps of engineers 
who have come to attend to the work,and has 
completed an iron octagon to contain the world- 
famous $250,000 brick, resting on a pedestal of 
amethyst andonyx. As yet there isno catalogue 
of the varied contents of the vast buildings, but 
the arrangement of the displays of the various 
States facilitates examination. If the Philadel- 
phia Exposition could claim higher artistic or 
wsthetic aims, the present World’s Fair can boast 
of imparting information of a more practical 
value, and the spectator can see in a glance 
the manufactures, fruits, grasses, grains, birds, 
beasts, and insects, and the natural scenery of 
every State or Territory. Utah alone is not rep- 
resented. 

The machinery department is on a scale equal- 
ly colossal with those assigned to natural produc- 
tions. An engine of 1800 horse -power is re- 
quired to generate the electricity for the thou- 
sands of lights pendent from the acres of roof, 
and 3000 horse-power more to set in motion the 
miles of machinery in Machinery Hall. The Art 
Collection was not completed in time to admit of 
pictures being hung at the solemn opening of the 
Exposition on the 16th of December, but it is an ex- 
ceedingly fine one, and contains specimens by 
the best artists. A great deal of work has still 
to be done in every department ; new exhibits are 
daily arriving, and new objects of interest dis- 
played. Easier methods of reaching the build- 
ing will soon be provided, as the Mayor has sane- 
tioned the laying of the Exposition Railroad. 

The most attractive part of the whole display 
to that large body of visitors who will go to the 
Exposition to be entertained rather than instruct- 
ed will be the Horticultural Hall, a view of which 
is given in our illustration. A mere tour of the 
whole Exposition will occupy three or four hours, 
starting from the Government Building, and end- 
ing in the Horticultural Hall, where a welcome rest 
ean be found. In this great building the display 
is magnificent. Around the cocoa-tree that forms 
the centre-piece are grouped all that is rarest and 
all that is most beautiful of the vegetation of the 
continent. New Orleans, standing on the verge of 
the tropics, can safely transplant the flora of the 
South as well as of the North, and surpass the 
world in floral splendor, whether in the hall or 
in the grounds of the park. Tulips from Holland, 
palms from Brazil, cacti from Mexico, and roses, 
magnolias, and fruit-laden orange-trees adorn ev- 
ery vacant spot. The hall will be a Garden of 
Eden ; every flower, seed, and plant of the tropics 
and of the temperate zones can here be seen in its 
native beauty when this department of the Expo- 
sition is complete. 

The ceremonies at the opening of the Exposi- 
tion on the 16th of December were brilliant and 
imposing. The streets were crowded, the rail- 
roads brought in troops of visitors, and the city 
presented a gala appearance. The ceremonies 
took place in the Music Hall, in the Main Build- 
ing, where over ten thousand people were seated. 
Mr. Edward Richardson, the president of the Expo- 
sition, sent a telegraphic message to the President 
at Washington, and the latter at 3.10 P.M. gave 
the signal to formally open the Exposition. It 
is beyond question that the successful carrying 
out of this undertaking will be of incalculable 
benefit to the South, by letting the world see what 
a wealth of resources she possesses, and by bring 
ing into closer connection with her, socially and 
politically, citizens from the different sections of 
the country, 
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CHILD PROCLAIMING GOOD TIDINGS IN ROME.—[Sexr Pace 70.] 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL, NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—Drawn py Crares GranamM.—[Sre Pace 67.) 
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T Cassel, in the collection of natural history 
i attached to the museum, are specimens of 
the woods of five hundred different European 
trees, made up in the form of a library, Each 
specimen is in shape a volume; the back is form- 
ed of the bark ; the sides, of the perfect wood ; the 
top, of the young wood, with narrow rings; the 
bottom, of old wood, with rings wider apart. 
When the volume is opened it is found to be 
a little box containing the flower, seed, fruit, and 
leaves of the tree, either dried or imitated in wax. 





CHILD PROCLAIMING GOOD 
TIDINGS IN ROME. 
See illustration on page 68, 

N the site of the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
( linus stands the Church of Ara Ccrli, so 
called from an altar raised there by Augustus 
to commemorate the prophecy of the Cumman 
sibyl respecting the coming of the Saviour, which 
altar is said to have borne the inscription, “* Ara 
primogeniti Dei.” In this church is preserved a 
miraculous figure of the infant Saviour, carved 
by a pilgrim from a tree on the Mount of Olives, 
and painted by St. Luke while the artist was 
asleep. The “bambino,” richly dressed in jew- 
eHed swathing-bands like those which the Pope 
used to present te his princely godchildren, is 
still carried to the sick who ask for its presence. 
During the Epiphany week it is shown to the 
public in a sort of grotto or recess representing 
the manger of Bethlehem, surrounded by life- 
sized figures of the Virgin, the adoring shepherds, 
the magi, ete., in characteristic costumes. The 
ox and the ass are not wanting, neither are the 
distant star, the flocks on the hill-side, and the 
choir of angels. 

Opposite to this recess a platform is raised, 
where little children recite hymns to the infant 
Jesus, or declaim long poems relating to the birth 
of Christ and its effect on the destinies of man. 
This so-called “ children’s preaching” is the great 
event of the week; people of all classes flock to 
hear it, and the usually quiet church is crowded 
with spectators, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H, Hotoomar, New Orleans, La., says: “T 

found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 


the system, produced by the wear and tear of the 
nervous energies."”—[ Adv.) 





“WORK, WORK, WORK !”" 

How many women there are working to-day in va- 
rious branches of industry—to say nothing of the 
thousands of patient housewives whose lives are an 
unceasing round of toil—who are martyrs to those 
complaints to which the weaker sex is liabie. Their 
tasks are rendered doubly hard and irksome and their 
lives shortened, yet hard necessity compels them to 
keep on. To such Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” offers a sure means of relief. For all female 
weaknesses it is a certain cure, All druggists.—(4 dv. | 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Pernir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, $3 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. | 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it duFk and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff, oeees Fiavonine Exrracts are the 
best.—[{ Adv.) 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, *‘ Notes regarding Use of Angio- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (Sec advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.) —[Adv.) 





THROAT DISEASES 
Commernor wrrui a Coven, Coty, or Sore Turoat. 
‘** Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. 
For Hoarseness and Catarrh they are beneficial. Sold 
only in boxes, Price 25 cents.—[ Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
> 






Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘ well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 








C0. GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fovlined Circulars and Garments ; 
Fur Trimmings, Mus, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES, 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 





























THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 








In 
following : 
| elegance and style in which they dress their 
| hair, and we have nothing in our country, 


Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. 8. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 
Remember. this is the 
** HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
“The French are proverbial for the 


with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


: DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
Vix The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals. and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thempson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dresay 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and jm- 
7, parting @ youthful appearance to every face, 
Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C THOMPSON 
y ne 88 East 14th Street, New York. ¥ 













Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 





U) 


¥ 








27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggists. 

TAMAR, unlike pilisand the 

usual purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

PIANOFORTHES. 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers ok Figures) with each 
alternate issue, Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 

Address wee WHITLOCK, 


Sole Proprietor, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
Nassau St., New York. 





DR. 


Spinal Misses’ W: ‘ 
Spinal 
Spinal Nu 
Spinal Abd 
Recommended 


on receipt of price, Lady 
Dr. Linguist’s 


Agents Wanted. 
Corset Co., 412B’ way, New York. 

















Your CABINET ORGAN 


will be more frequently used and more heartily enjoyed 
it you have within reach of one who sings and plays, the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


Four Hundred Selected Songs and Hymns, in Two 
Books, for 90 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


French Dollis with elegant wardrobe,3?2 pieces, & agts’ 
sample book of cards,10c.Eagle Card Co., Northford Ct. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 




















Sample copy, with full-page col- | 


| Stitches enclosed in each package. 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the ae display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 


teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. _ 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hr.1’s Muntiners’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢®™ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners, 

















VERYTHING that is purifying, beautifying, and 

4 curative for the Skin, Scalp, and Blood the Cuti- 
ovra Rem«pirs willdo, Nothing in medicine so agree- 
able, so speedy, and so wholesome. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure by the analytical chemists of Massachusetts, 
whose certificates accompany every package. For 
cleansing the Skin and Scalp of Birth Humors, for al- 
laying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing 
the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and 
blood diseases, Cutiounra, the great Skin Cure, and 
Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and Curicura Resouvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Cuttouna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Resoivent, $1. 
Porrre Dave & Cuxmica. Co., Boston. 


&#~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 





We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


| $20. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hll.; 
25 East 14th St., New York, N. ¥. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarxerep & Armstrone's factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
: Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenug, New Yoru. 


RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4c. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Best Periodicals for the Home. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


The circulation of Harper’s MaGazing has 
always been greater than that of any other peri- 
odical of its class in America; while in England 
it has outrun all the English magazines of its 

rice. 

Notable novels are first printed in its pages 
as serial stories. The most brilliant writers of 
America and Europe, in every department of let- 
ters, are its contributors, while its illustrations 
are the best work of the most skilful artists and 
wood-engravers of our time. 


A model of what a family periodical should be. — 
Daily Evening Traveller, Boston. 

Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standard of uniform excellence.— Examiner, N. Y. 

Hareerr's Magazine ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history is a large part of the literary his- 
tory of the nineteenth century in America.—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

Its illustrations are as superb as its articles are va- 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘A PICTURE HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES,” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper’s WEEKLY maintains its position as the 
leading illustrated newspaper in America; and 
its hold upon publie esteem and’ confidence was 
never stronger than at the present time. 

Besides the pictures, HaRPer’s WkkKLY is full 
of good reading. It always contains instalments 
of one, occasionally of two, of the best novels of 
the day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories 
are bright and entertaining. Poems, sketches, 
and papers on important live topics by the most 
popular writers, and columns of humorous and 
ig paragraphs, make it interesting to every- 
body. 





Its influence has been always pure, healthful, and 
stimulating; and it is emphatically and in the highest 
sense what it claims to be—a JounnaL or CiviLiza- 
tTIoN.—Boston Journal. 


Not excelled or even equalled by any like publica- 
tion in the world.—Chicago Inter-Ocean., 

For years the Weekty has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the best illustrated paper in America, and 
every successive volume shows uew strength and en- 
terprise.— Boston Transcript, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘*NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper’s Bazar is the only paper in the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the fin- 
est art illustrations with information about the 
latest fashions, methods of household adornment, 
and all the minor useful arts that are dear to the 
model housekeeper, and make home attractive. 
It weekly spreads before the eye not only a tempt- 
ing feast of stories, poems, sparkling essays, and 
art illustrations, but a constant variety of beauti- 
fully engraved fashion-plates and pattern-sheets, 
and by aiding ladies to do their own dressmaking 
saves many times the cost of its subscription. 





To take it is a matter of economy. No lady can af- 
ford to be without it.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

It has become an established authority with the 
ladies of America,—. ¥. Evening Post. 

Harper's Bazar is not only an authority in the 
world of fashion and on matters relating to the home, 
but it also contains in every number an abundance of 
useful and entertaining reading of general interest.— 
Observer, N. Y¥ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


‘‘THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE 
READERS.” 


Subscription per Year, $2 00. 


Harper’s Youne Propte has achieved a double 
victory, in winning the approval of parents and 
the hearts of their children, No pleasanter or 
surer antidote to sensational juvenile literature 
could be placed in the hands of youthful read- 
ers than this popular journal for boys and girls. 
Pictures, representing the work of the foremost 
artists and engravers on wood, lavishly illustrate 
its pages; and it is as attractive as fine paper, 
legible type, and skilful printing can make it. 
There is nothing cheap about it but its price. 





A delightfal accumulation of stories, incidents, de- 
scriptions, biographies, poetry can be found in Youne 
Peor.e. ** * It is always attractive, not only to the 
little ones, but to the older ones.—N. Y¥. Times. 

An epitome of everything that is attractive and de- 
sirable in juvenile literature.—Boston Courier. 

This charming little r is a weekly feast of good 
things to the boys and gia in every ily which it 
visits.—Brooklyn Union, 





Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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GRAND CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 
ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING. 


In order to sell our goods before annual stock- 
taking, we have made heavy reductions in prices, and 
offer unusual Bargains in all Departments. 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND VELVETS. 


21-inch Colored Gros-Grain Silks at 85c.; reduced 
from $1.25. 

21-inch Colored Satin Rhadames at $1.35 ; reduced 
from $2.00, 

150 Pieces Black Satin Rhadames, and 21-inch Black 
Gros-Grain Silks, at $1.00, $1.25, und $1.50; one third 
leas than former prices, 

Hand-woven Colored Silk Plush, 20-inch, at $1.38; 
reduced from $2.00. 

Colored and Black Brocade Velveta, from $1.50 to 
$6.50 per yard; reduced from $2.50 and $10.00. 

5 Cases Extra Quality all-wove 54-inch French Tri- 
cote Cloth (for tailor-made costumes), at 9Sc. ; re- 
duced from $1.50. 


Le Boutillier |! 754 
Brothers, Bo ger 


NEW YORK. 


iil 
Constable 


CHOICE FURS. 


We are offering a very choice selection 








O 


of Genuine Fine Furs (London Dye), in 
Seal Sacques, Dolmans, and Ulsters. Smaller 
Furs in Sets and Single Pieces; also Fur 
Wolf . Mats, Goat 
Hearth Rugs, Carriage and Sleigh Robes, 
&e., &e. 


Trimmings, Japanese 


r) ) ) 
Wioadvay AS | 9th st. 
c 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N.Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of | 


Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BABYHOOD. BABY Pal oO oO D 


BABYHOOD, 
BABYHUO Dz Is not a“juvenile,” It undertakes a task 
BABYHOOD. whol [pew in periodical literature, that 
‘4 of gathering and presenting to parents 
BABYHOOD. the best current thought on the care of 
BABYHOOD. infants, endoa all topics relating to nur- 
, sery life. The December number con- 
BABYHOOD ins: “ Baby at home in Winter,” by MaR- 
BABYHOOD. a CN sto of with. 
, yy JOHN B, IsHam. M. D.; “Increase anc 
BABYHOOD. Preservation of Youthful Beauty,” by 
BABYHOOD. peer F Fine; D. Vsortnnttes.s by 
7 EROY M. YALE, .; Departments o 
BABYHOOD. “* Nursery Help and Novelties:” Baby's 
BABYHOOD. Wardrobe;” “Occupations and Amuse- 
, ments; Nursery Literuture,” etc., etc. 
BABYHOOD. Prise G) foe yous; Ise. scopy. Address 
BABYHOOD. “BABYHOOD,” 18 Spruce Street, N. Y, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxpee’s Bazarz Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 

MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 

SHOPPING in NEW YORK of every description 

promptly done; highest references, 

Apply for circular, Mrs. Townsend, Box 2945, N.Y. P.O. 


HOPPING IN NEW: YORK.— Commis 
CO sion five cents on Dollar. Highest refer- 
ences. MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 118 East 23d St., N.Y. 

For the Million. 


Ss he gS pe te 4 For circular, address 
JULIA R.CONGDON, 331 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
i ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 




















§ H 0 Pp P I N G references Apply for Circular. 


MRs. TOWNSEND, P. O. Box 2945, New York. 











DameadisSons. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH 8TS., NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF GENERAL AND HIGH-GRADE DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


SPRING, 1885. 


Opening sale of Embroideries, our own importation. 


Designs new and exclusive. 


Novelties in Skirtings and All-overs, with trimmings to match, on Cambric, Nainsook, 


and Swiss, 


15,000 yards of Fine Edgings, 1 to 3 inches wide, 15 cents per yard. 
4,000 yards of Fine Edgings, 3 to 5 inches wide, 24 cents per yard. 


Attractive novelties in Colored Embroideries, also a complete line of Combination, 


Swiss, and other trimmings. 


CATALCCUE MAILED FREE. 








‘OWonder fal, “abre— 


Ons Senurine when Wie 


uek(of everys second 


Salat eneny Weaites 
TAKE No OTHER. 
WM. OPENHYM «& SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 











THE FASHIONABLE 


SMYRNA >i 


—AND—- 


“© ORIENTAL 


RUCS 
Made at HOME. 


IN EUROPE & NEW YORK 


the craze for fancy work has taken 
a new direction, viz. : that of mak- 
ing Smyrna and Oriental 
Nags at home, which is made pos- 
sible only by securing from us a 
box containing explicit instruc- 
tions, and sufficient material to start 
a rug. Each box also contains a 
design suituble for beginners‘and 
further instructions where to buy 
the wool, The Oriental wools neces- 
sary for the constrnetion of these 
ruge are imported ONLY by this 
house, through whom the trade can 
be supplied ; and after your rug is 
| started we will give you the name 
of the nearest retailer from whom 
you can purchase a further supply- 













CRAZE. 


’ EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with simple 
garter stitch can now manage to make 
warm, durable rugs, that have all the 
etlect of woven ones from Smyrna or 
the East.—The London Queen. 

The occupation of knitting Oriental 
rugs commends itself by its beauty, 
as well as its usefulness, as these rugs 
cannot be distinguished from real Ori- 
ental rugs and carpets, looking and 
wearing equally well.—ZLondon Myra’s 
Journal. 

Any one who understands the sim- 
plest stitches in knitting can manufac- 
ture, by an easy and pleasant process, 
the most beautiful and artistic Orien- 
tal rugs or carpets, choosing her own 
colors and design.—Sylvia’s Journal, 
London. 

Prepared wool in Oriental colors, 
and designs on point paper, for work 
ing rugs and carpets that have all the 
appearance of costly Oriental carpets 
London Young Ladies’ Journal. 

Also numerous testimonials from 
French and German fashion papers. 

IN ORDERING, NOTICE 
the ground colors consist of the fol- 
lowing shades : No. 10, dark red; 
No. 17, sea green; No. 22, olive 

nm; No. 26, ismark; No. 
fe, dark drab; therefore, in order 
ing the box, state which of these you 
desire to match your carpet or fur- 
niture. 

Send usa postal note or bank check 
for $1.50 and we will send a No.1 
box to you free by return express. Be 
sure and address 


H. TAYLOR & CO.., Sole Agents, 
No. 15 Bank St., Philadelphia. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 


Preparations. ¢ 
» 
4% on 
gs ae 
“<\ ?* SOLD 
RY EVERYWHERE. 


& _e 

> Pe 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 

We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to ** M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issued November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself,with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volumes of “‘ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: #.¢., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 
co, $8 00 per vol, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuim Sqvasg, N. Y. 











regularity of finish. They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 
goods in the market. 





Invaluable for the Freshness and 


YY, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 
Y CHARLES FAY, 


® Rue de la Paix, 
MOST 


4 
OELEBRATED 7s y, 
nce rowoen  “Yy 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK. 


One dozen beautiful Applique Figures, Birds, But- 
terflies, Flowers, &c., for 50 cents; and one ounce of 
assorted colors in Embroidery silk for 40 cents. Send 
Postal Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

469 BROADWAY, | 621 MARKET ST., 
New York. Philadelphia, 


Have you seen our New Cata- 
logue? The biggest one out. 


1328 Pictures, only 15 


Cents. Send for it. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


THE 


PARIS. 











| 
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E 
BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickly and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, | a Weak ness, 
Impure Blood, Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 
ss pean «17 

tis an unfailing remedy for Diseases of th 
Kidneys and Liver. ’ aeeebaeeg 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

&e The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MIA 


PAINTING-EMBROIDERY. 


Tue Art Inrerouance for 1885 will give these 
POUBLE-PAGE COLORED PLATRS among others: Study, 
CukysanTturMuMs; panel, Tunipsa; fan-mount, Roses. 
Single page :—over-mantel, landscape design, Arpir 
Orcuarp ; study, Snow Sorne; china plaque, Burrer 
FLIks; panel, GotpeN Rop ann Porrirs; and the 
usual wealth of OUTLINE PATTERNS fOr EMBROIDERY, 
other illustrations, &c 

Subscribe now. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. 

Sample with colored plate for 
Stamps to 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


UG MADE IN A DAY. 


better than those made in 3 months in 
the old way; no Braiding, Knitting or 
Weaving. Can use any Cloth, odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn, A handsome TURKISH rug can be 
made with twenty-five cents worth of wool carpet 
waste. THE PEARL RUC MAKER 
Attachment for all sewing machines. PRICE $1.00 
PostPalp, A wonderful Invention! Every iady 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work Cata- 
logue for stamp. Agents wanted everywhere! 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. ¥ mail, 35¢ 

125 New Stitches for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25e. 

Cross-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, tlowers, tigures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
fow to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches, lic. 

Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. l5c. 

Fine Thread Crochet. Edying. insertion, &c., lic 

Hatir Pin Crochet. How todvit, designs, &c 

Drawn Work. Complete instructions & illus 

. Tidy Patterns, forJava. Honey Comb Canvs 

10. Stamping Outfit, best yet owt Complete, $1. 
Send stamp for circular with fulldescriptions. The line 

books and outfit com 5 id 

w. 





$3.00 a year. 
15 cents. Send 




















, New York, 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world 
sure, 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 


1885. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE,...ccccccccccccecccces $4 00 
PP By 1 re re 4 00 
er I 5 dees vc cccdccccecccccscncs 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOUPLE.............. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Your G8 Members)... oc ccccccccccocccces 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J, Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself.—Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. ¥. Sun, 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republican, 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnisned 
gratuitously on application to Harrex & Breoruxns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 

a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of ‘I'en 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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CONSIDERATE. 
Rape ioe vd a! . ; - 2 “FOND OF SOCIETY?” | “OH,SO FOND! AND YoU?” “AWFULLY SO.” “SO JOLLY!” 
ARTIST (to his model), “SEE HERE, BUMLY, NO MATTER HOW EASY THE POSE, YOU ALWAYS GROWL.’ “ QUITE so.” 





* Papa,” eaid little Ethel, a few days ago, “I have 
seen a picture that I want to give mamma for Christ- 


FACETLE. [ Le 


Mamie Sartu was incorrigibly good-natured, and was 


4 : mas, and I want you to buy it for me when you go 
the sort of a jolly, fun-loving, and lovable little chit down-town.” 

that it was next to impossible to punish when correc- ** But how am I to know it 2?” asked her father. 

tion was necessary. After having exhausted other and “ Oh, you'll know it,” said Ethel, confidently. “ Just 
ordinary available methods, one day her mother put h } 


ask Mr. Kent to show you a picture of two little chil- 


her in bed at three o’clock in the afternoon, and kept dren with dadoes round their heads.” 


her there supperless till next morning. When Mamie 
came down to breakfast she said, in her sweetest way, 
‘*Mamma, I do wish you would put me to bed every 
day at three o'clock, I get so beautifully rested.” 
2 a ae 


COULDN’T BE COUNTED. 


“1 didn’t know before that old -Vantyne was so aw- 
fully rich.” 


a 


STRANGE! 





She sat alone one winter night 
And trimmed her winter hat, 
When from a hole made in the wall 














Near by out came a rat. 
ts ee j ” hi She neither screamed nor fainted, but 
“ How did you find it out? ‘ sy With all her might and main : 
Ile said just now he'd give ‘uncounted millions She threw the poker at hia, ana 

before he'd let his daughter marry beneath her station.” . He houtoh @ J *k agai _— 

“ That's all right. The millions he ever gives will a oe Coen 
never be counted.” ° 

Next night she at a party was 

Not long since a young lady went into a public libra- At a young neighbor's house, 
ry in a well-known city and consulted the catalogue, When ‘cross the floor with patt'ring steps 
which resulted in her soon me py the desk with There tripped a tiny Oey. J 
a request for the book entitled “A Duplicate.” Ob dear! how scared she was! She leaped 

“«* Duplicate,’” repeated the librarian, musingly ; “I (Her shoes were number two, 
had forgotten we had such a book. By whom is it 2” And new) upon a chair, and begged, 

* Dickens,” replied the young woman, poiuting to a Pray kill it, some one—do ! 
page of the catalogue where were the words, ‘* The 
works of Charles Dickens (Duplicate).” About her gathered all the youths. 

“Poor timid thing!” they said; 

This may have been the same person that inquired And then some flew for smelling salts, 
for the second volume of a well-known novel. And some for water — 

“The second volume is out,” said the librarian, Strange, wasn’t it, that she alone 
“but we have the story complete in one volume, Should put a rat to flight, ; 
though in smaller print. Shai T hand you that ?” And yet next night, when men were nigh, 

“Oh no; not that I mind about the print, but how “LATE FOR THE TRAIN.” Should flee from mouse with piercing cry, 
could I ever find my place ?” 


And nearly die of*fright ? 
ONE OF THE PLEASURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
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A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE AT BROTHER WICKUM'S. 
BROTHER W. (in a spirit of ineredulity). “ WELL, | HEZ YO' CALL UP DE SPERRIT OB DAT ‘COON 
I KILLED DIS MAWNIN’™ 
BROTHER HOPPER (impressively). “IF DE SPERRIT OB DE AFO'SAID BEAST AM PRESENT, LET 
DAR BE A RAP ON”—!!!! [/t manifests itself with power. 


THE “SPERRIT OB DAT COON.” 





